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Licensed manufacturers in the _ 
Textile Industry of HAVEC, 
the acid and corrosion 
resistant material for vats, 


tanks, piping and fittings. 


One of the reasons for the preference for the \ 


BUTTERWORTH SANFORIZER ) | 


Butterworth Finishing Machine, which 
plays a big part in good Sanforizing 


This is the latest type machine with improved blanket tension device which gives 
greater adjustment to the blanket and insures it giving a maximum of service, 


fi 
We'll be glad to give you other reasons why some of the largest : 
plants in the country have installed Butterworth Sanforizers. , 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Established 1820 : 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. { 
New England Office : Southern Office : In Canada: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING JOHNSTON BUILDING W. J. WESTAWAY Co. 
Providen Charlotte, N.C. Hamilton, Ontario 
| 
UTTERWORTH Finishing MACHINERY 


A COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING AND RAYON MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET. CHARLOTTE. N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
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‘Textile Fibres Under the Microscope : 


BY SIDNEY MELTON EDELSTEIN 


Dixie Mercerizing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


magnifications are not often necessary. The lower 

powers of magnification are most suitable for general 
textile work. The special textile microscopes usually con- 
tain low power objectives. 

It is common for the beginner to obtain a microscope 
that is capable of giving an image many times larger than 
is needed. As the higher power objectives are much more 
expensive than those of lower power, considerable money 
can be saved by buying the correct microscope for textile 
use. 

If we wanted to study a mountain from a distance and 
desired to obtain some information as to the general 
topography, we should not use a telescope so powerful 
that a leaf of a tree growing on the mountain would fill 
our field. If we did use such a powerful telescope, it is 
doubtful as to whether much would be learned of the 
topography of the mountain. This same principle should 
be used with the microscope. 


Magnifications over 250 diameters are hardly ever 
needed in textile microscopy. For most work 100 diam- 
eters are sufficient. Even 100 diameters is a consider- 
able magnification. As an example of the magnitude of 
100 diameters, suppose we had a single square yard of 
ground and magnified it so that a city block was covered. 
We would then have a magnification of 100 diameters. 
When we magnify a fiber this much, we should be certain 
of seeing considerable of its structure. 

The textile microscope is an excellent instrument for 
the detection and examination of textile fibers. Chemical 
tests are sometimes necessary in addition to a simple 
microscopical examination. Most of these chemical tests 
may be carried out under the lens of the microscope. 

Careful judgment should be used with the microscope. 
The area under view is exceedingly small. If we are not 
certain that the sample in view is representative, our 
results may be misleading. 

If in the ‘examination of a sample we detect a certain 
fiber, we may feel certain that this fiber is present. If 
our examination proves negative—that is to say that if 
we do not detect the presence of a certain fiber, we should 
be careful in concluding that this fiber is absent. It 
might be possible that in our particular sample, the fibers 
for which we have been looking are scattered unevenly 
throughout the sample. When we realize how small our 
field of view is, the possibility of missing the thing for 
which we have been seeking appears great. We may 
have to make many more examinations before we may 
feel certain that the fiber for which we have been looking 
is absent. 


*Paper before South Central Section, American Association, 
Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
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In contrast to the chemical analysis of fibers, the 
microscope allows their detection without their destruc- 
tion. The microscope presents'a picture—chemical an- 
alysis only obtains an indication of the picture. 

The chemical analysis of fibers and fiber mixtures 
usually involves their destruction. When we obtain our 
results by chemical methods, we still do not know whether 
the fibers were round or oval, regular or irregular. Most 
of the important physical structure has been missed. 

The chemical analysis of sevéral different kinds of vis- 
cose rayon would probably give the same chemical re- 
sults. The physical form of the filaments might be quite 
different. The physical form would have a bearing on 
the properties of the finished product but chemical analy- 
sis indicates nothing of this. 


As another example of the differences between chemical 
and microscopical analysis, let us take the case of a cotton 
and wool yarn. Suppose we are to find the percentages 
of cotton and wool in the yarn. If we attack the problem 
chemically, we must first weigh a fairly large sample and 
then digest it with caustic soda for some time to remove 
the wool. The sample is then washed, dried, and re- 
weighed. Several hours are consumed in this. 


Contrast this same analysis with the microscopical 
method. A small sample of the yarn would be untwisted 
and the fibers laid parallel on a glass slide. We might 
also make cross-sections of the yarn. The wool and cot- 
ton fibers could easily be distinguished with the lens of 
the microscope. We would merely make a count of the 
two kinds of fibers and would have our analysis finished 
in a short time. We would also learn something as to 
the kind of wool and cotton present and how they were 
twisted together. 


Fibers are examined under the microscope longitudi- 
nally or by means of cross-sections. For most work, both 
cross-sections and longitudinal views are necessary. 

The longitudinal views are prepared by mounting a 
small number of the sample fibers on a glass slide. Dif- 
ferent media may be chosen for mounting. The choice 
depends on what characteristics are desired. The most 
generally used mounting media for textile fibers are air, 
water, glycerine and Canada balsam. Each one of these 
has its own particular use. Air shows a maximum of 
surface detail and practically nothing of the interior of a 
fiber. Balsam reveals the interior structure, but very 
little of the surface. Glycerine gives mostly interior de- 
tail while water shows mostly exterior fiber characteris- 
tics, 

Sometimes a combination of mounting media may be 
used. _ Suppose we wish to see both the scale markings 
and the central channel of a wool fiber at the same time. 
A small drop of balsam is placed at one end of the fiber 
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and allowed to run along its length. There will be some 
places where the balsam only covers about half of the 
fiber. If the fiber is examined at this point, we see both 
interior and exterior detail. We have used a combination 
of air and balsam as our mounting media. 


There are two general methods of preparing cross-sec- 
tions. 


The cork method requires only the simplest of mate- 
rials. To prepare these sections, we need only to obtain 
some small corks, a sewing machine needle, some strong 
thread and a sharp razor-blade. 

The needle is threaded and pushed through the long 
axis of the cork. A bundle of the fibers to be examined 
are put through the loop formed by the thread and 
needle. The needle is pulled back through its hole until 
this hole is filled with the sample fibers. 


After a little practice, thin section can be cut through 
the cork with the razor-blade. 

The cork completely surrounds the cross-section of the 
fibers and acts as a supporting medium. 

This method is very fast and does not involve expen- 
sive equipment. For most work on transparent fibers, 
the cork method is adequate. 


The paraffin method is more difficult and expensive, 
but the results are more suitable for semi-transparent and 
dark colored fibers. 


To prepare the sections, fibers are mounted in paraffin 
much as a wick is mounted in a candle. This may be 
done by dipping the fibers into melted paraffin, allowing 
the paraffin to cool and then repeating the process until 
enough paraffin surrounds the fibers to support them. 
The candle may also be made by using an imbedding 
outfit. 


Very thin accurate sections are cut from the candle 
with a microtome. The automatic rotary microtone is 
best. A hard microtome may be used but it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to manipulate. 

The sections are mounted on a slide and the paraffin 
is removed with benzol. A drop of egg albumen fixative 
is placed on the sections and the slide is heated gently. 
The heat coagulates the albumen and makes the slide 
permanent. 


A cotton fiber is a single cell. Chemically it is mainly 
cellulose. Small quantities of proteins, oils, sugars and 
waxes are usually associated with the fiber. 

A ripe cotton fiber is a long flat twisted tube. Run- 
ning length-wise through the fiber is a central channel of 
irregular shape. It is within this channel that most of 
the oils and other substances are found. On the surface 
of the fiber are seen a number of small dark mountings. 

The cross-section of the cotton fiber is irregular and 
usually kidney-shaped. 

If we put a few drops of cuprammonium solution on 
some cotton fibers under the microscope, we soon find 
that the fibers have not such a simple structure as an 
ordinary examination shows. 

The fibers begin to swell rapidly. They coil and twist 
like a number of small worms. Some fibers will swell 
evenly throughout their length. Others will have alter- 
nate areas of swelling—giving the fiber an appearance of 
a number of dumbbells placed end to end. 

In practically all cases, the swollen fiber is found to 
be wrapped by a band of material that is not attacked by 
the swelling solution. This band, which is called the 
cuticle, gives the appearance of a coiled spring surround- 
ing the body of the fiber. 

The cuticle is a thin outer skin covering the cotton 
fiber. It is a highly resistant substance, differing from 
the rest of the fiber. 
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During the swelling the cuticle becomes ruptured in 
places. As the swelling increases, the cuticle becomes 
coiled around the body of the fiber. 

At most areas of no swelling, thin plates are seen 
cutting the fiber axis vertically. These plates are present 
in the cotton fiber just as plates are present in a piece of 
bamboo. The plates are evidently of different material 
than the body and cuticle of the fiber. These plates are 
swollen to some extent by the cuprammonium solution, 
but they do not lose their identity as does the body of 
the fiber. 


A mercerized cotton fiber appears different from the 
natural fiber under the microscope. After mercerization, 
the fiber has become rounded. It is more transparent 
and consequently can be observed more easily under the 
microscope. Mercerization has caused the fiber to un- 
twist and to become more regular. The central channel 
of the fiber has become narrowed. In some cases the 
channel has practically disappeared. The cross-section 
of the fiber is no longer kidney-shaped, but has become 
round or oval. 


When we put a drop of our cuprammonium solution 
on the fiber, it begins to swell more rapidly than did the 
natural fiber. The swelling is much more regular through- 
out the length of the fiber. There is less of the dumb- 
bell effect. The cuticle is still present, but some of the 
fiber plates have disappeared. 


Chemically, the rayons are the same with the excep- 
tion of the acetate. Structurally, the rayons differ from 
one type to another and in many cases they differ from 
one maker to another. 

Rayon filaments are fine cylinders of indefinite length. 
These filaments have no structural parts as do the natural 
fibers. Most rayon filaments have no central channel. 

For one particular sample of rayon, the filaments have 
more uniformity than would be found in a single sample 
of cotton or wool. 


The rayon filaments present many different kinds of 
cross-sections. These differences are not noted in a single 
sample but occur in different types. 

Some cross-sections are very round while others are 
flat. Some others have jagged edges while others have 
edges that are well rounded. The shape of these cross- 
sections depends on the methods of manufacture and 
especially on the method of coagulation. It is said that 
a slow coagulating bath gives filaments having irregular 
cross-sections while a fast coagulation usually makes a 
flat or round cross-section. 

The shape of rayon cross-sections are important be- 
cause they have considerable effect on the physical prop- 
erties of the finished yarn or fabrics. 

A yarn made of perfectly round rayon filaments may 
be more resistant to rubbing than would be a yarn made 
of rayon filaments having irregular cross-sections. The 
tendency of these two yarns to untwist would be different. 
The irregular shaped filaments should grip each other 
more readily than would the round filaments. The luster 
of the two yarns would be different. The light striking 
the tiny grooves in the irregular rayon would be reflected 
differently than it would be from a smooth rounded sur- 
face. 

A difference in wearing qualities would be noticed in 
the case of two rayons having irregular cross-sections if 
the edges of one were rounded and the edges of the other 
jagged. The jagged edges would more easily rub off in 
in wear than would be the rounded edges. 

If we had two rayons differing only in the fact that the 
filaments of one had a central channel, we would also 
find differences in the finished product. There would be 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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When you wash your hands, you bring into play a whole line of ; 


materials and manufacturing processes; an “industrial background” 
is summed up in each of the objects involved ...the soap, the 
towel, the rubber stopper, the porcelain bowl, the metal fixtures, 
even the chemically treated water. At American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation, we are busy building this background. 
The ingredients we make and sell have a part in practically 


every industry, and so in practically every daily activity. 


Acids Tapioca Flour 

Alkalis Sago Flour 

Bichromates Gums 

Alums Oils 

Potashes Softeners and 

Prussiates Finishes 
Dyewoods 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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Ageing Vat Prints ° 


BY H. B. BRIGGS, M.Sc., A. L. C. 


care and supervision and one which is responsible 
for a big proportion of the jobs and allowances 
account. Of the various styles aged vat prints are prob- 
ably the most erratic and it is these styles that are dis- 
cussed below. 
Ageing machines consist of three types— 
(1) The normal type usually referred to as the 
Mather and Platt, in which the cloth moves over rollers. 
(2) The festoon ager, in which the cloth hangs on 
festoons over rods which move forward. 
(3) The Indanthrene ager. ? 


Tes ageing process is one which requires constant 


In the development of vat prints essentially two opera- 
tions are concerned, although there are several sub-proc- 
esses—(a) the reduction of the dyestuff to the alkali 
leuco-compound, and (b) the transfer of that body from 
the paste into the fiber; (a) must precede (b), but there 
can be no definite line of demarcation, for immediately 
the reduction of some of the dyestuff particles has oc- 
curred their fixation may commence simultaneously with 
the reduction of the other particles. 


For process (a) the optimum condition for the reduc- 
tion would be when the temperature is greater than 212 
degrees F. if it were necessary to consider only the inter- 
action between the dyestuffs and the reducing agent (for- 
mosul or its equivalents). Moisture is, however, neces- 
sary even for this portion of the development, and in 
cases where insufficient is present there is the probability 
that the dyestuff particles would become coated with a 
layer of leuco-compound which would prevent further 
action. This is of the greatest importance when dealing 
with those dyestuffs which are crystalline in character or 
whose leuco-compounds are of an especially insoluble 
nature. 


For (b) it is generally agreed that a temperature as 
near as possible to the boiling point of water under the 
working conditions is desirable. In agers working at at- 
mospheric pressures this will be slightly above 212 de- 
grees F., but in types such as the Indanthrene Ager a 
higher temperature is permissible. 

It is thus seen that two different conditions are desir- 
able for the work in hand, and, as both processes are 
going on simultaneously, one must be suffering at the ex- 
pense of the other. 

When cloth printed with the normal vat printing paste 
enters the atmosphere of steam it rapidly absorbs the 
moisture. The absorption of water regenerates the latent 
heat of vaporization of water to steam, which raises the 
temperature of the fabric. The question as to whether 
heat is also regenerated by the reduction is less certain, 
and while some authorities state that this is the case 
others assert that the liberation of heat from this source 
is, at the most, only small. Be this as it may, the heat 
generated rapidly raises the temperature of the steam 
and so creates a dry atmosphere which reduces the ten- 
dency of the fabric to absorb more moisture and retards 
or prevents fiaxtion of the dyestuff. 

As the temperature rises above 212 degrees F. the at- 
mosphere in an ager rapidly becomes unsaturated. In 
fact, at 230 degrees F. this relative humidity is only 70.7 
per cent. 
normally be favorable for the fixation ef the leuco-com- 

When an ager commences to run the condition would 


*Abstract of paper, ‘Some Observations on Ageing Problems,”’ 
to the Textile Institute Conference at Harrogate, Mnetand. 


pound on the fiber as the temperature is only about 216 
degrees F. but after running for some time conditions 
become less and less favorable, and, although the dyestuff 
may be perfectly reduced, less is fixed on the fiber, re- 
sulting shades being weak. Some colors will show im- 
provement with increased ageing times, while the others 
will actually give worse results when so treated. 

Prints vary in character, dyestuffs vary in properties 
and every works evolves a set of conditions with the 
machinery available so that the most consistent results 
are obtained. Where heavy prints are the rule and over- 
heating is prevalent, the dyestuffs favored will be those 
which are very easily fixed under adverse conditions, 
while a works printing mainly fine shirting stripes or 
widely spaced patterns will find that their range of avail- 
able colors is much greater. 


Laboratory aged patterns shows that at a temperature 
of 216 degrees F. a period of eight minutes usually gives 
the best results, whereas when the temperature is re- 
stricted to 212 degrees F. it is necessary to age for a 
period of approximately 20 minutes to obtain good re- 
sults. In neither of these cases does the heating effect of 
running bulk come into play. Many works report that 
they are able to age their vat prints in less periods and in 
some cases 3'4 minutes has been cited as a suitable time. 
It therefore appears that the initial overheating is bene- 
ficial as regards curtailing the time of processing. On the 
other hand the more rapidly the process is carried 
through, the more pronounced will be the difference due 
to any variations in conditions that may occur. A slow- 
ing down of the process would make variations less fre- 
quent and render control easier. The festoon type of 
ager in which the time of processing is 15 to 20 minutes 
probably depends to a large extent upon this factor for its 
efficiency. 

In practice rarely if ever is it possible to run one pat- 
tern for any length of time as the ager must cope with 
the production of many printing machines. Conditions 
are. therefore continuously changing, but by running 
heavy and lightly printed patterns alternately it is possi- 
ble to obtain conditions which produce results of fairly 
regular quality. When ageing long runs of heavily 
printed goods it is often necessary to run a few lumps of 
greys from time to time to prevent undue increase in 
temperature, but this is expensive. By copious supplies 
of steam this rise in temperature can be counteracted to 
some extent, provided that the internal circulation of 
steam is efficient. 


There appear to be two opinions as to the better way 
of providing for the exit of the spent steam, the first 
asserting that mouthpiece ventilation is sufficient, while 
the second contends that ventilators at the rear of the 
machine are essential. Similarly there are several ways 
by which the steam is allowed to enter the machine, from 
the steam main via perforated pipes along the bottom 
and/or the top, from perforated pipes placed between the 
folds or by boiling water in the bottom of the machine by 
closed steam coils. Whichever method is adopted it can 
only give satisfactory results when the steam has ample 
circulation facilities, and herein lies what is probably the 
biggest problem in ageing practice. There are invariably 
easy passages from the bottom steam inlet pipe to the 
exits and the bulk of the steam will pass via that route in 
preference to finding its way between the folds of the 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Installments on Processing Tax 


Regulations have been promulgated by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau hereby the cotton processing tax and 
the floor tax on cotton goods may be paid on the install- 
ment plan. 


Under the regulations, the processing tax may be paid 
one-third with the filing of the report, which must be 
submitted within 30 days after the end of the month, 
and the remainder in two equal installments monthly 
thereafter, thus spreading the payment over three 
months. This will apply for the first six months’ opera- 
tions of this processing tax. | 


Froor Tax 


The floor tax on the cotton content of goods in chief 
value of cotton may be paid for in four equal install- 
ments, under the terms of the regulations. The floor tax 
on warehoused goods was due according to inventories of 
August Ist, and reports must be filed with collectors of 
internal revenue not later than August 31st, accompanied 
by at least one-fourth of the tax due. The balance may 
be paid one-fourth of the total monthly for the next three 
months. 


The floor tax on stocks on the shelves of retailers is 
due on inventories as of August 31st, and must be report- 
ed not later than September 30th, accompanied by one- 
fourth of the tax due, with the balance spread over the 
three succeeding months in equal installments. 


The tax on cotton goods on shelves of retailers August 
31st excludes that portion of stocks purchased or brought 
from warehouse since August Ist, as these were taxed in 
warehouse, but invoices must be available to show that 
purchases or transfers were made after August Ist. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation next week is 
expected to promulgate its regulations for loans for the 
payment of the processing tax, such loans being author- 
ized by the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 


Spindle Hours High 


Washington.—The cotton spinning industry was re- 
ported by the Census Bureau to have operated during 
July at 117.5 per cent of capacity, on a single shift basis, 
compared with 129.1 per cent during June this year and 
51.7 per cent during July last year. 

Spinning spindles in place July 31st totalled 30,893,- 
970, of which 26,069,158 were active at some time during 
the month, with the average, on a single shift basis, being 
36,285,617, compared with 30,918,758; 25,540,504 and 
39,917,475 for June this year, and 31,708,510; 19,758,- 
252 and 16,390,587 for July last year. 


Active spindle hours for July totalled 8,127,978,275, 
or an average of 263 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 9,299,175,026 and 301 for June this year, and 3,- 
659,198,582 and 115 for July last year. 


Statistics for cotton-growing States follow: 

Spinning spindles in place July 31st totalled 19,052,- 
330, of which 17,687,412 were active at some time during 
the month, compared with 19,076,266 and 17,593,128 for 
June this year and 19,137,558 and 15,220,742 for July 
last year. 

Active spindle hours for July totalled 6,060,348,914, or 
an average of 318 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 7,046,039,942 and 369 for June this year, and 3.- 
066,258,226 and 160 for July last year. 

Active spindle hours and the average per spindle in 
place by States follow: 
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Alabama, 593,834,106 and 317. 
Georgia, 1,103,062,364 and 335. 
Mississippi, 57,641,042 and 226. 

North Carolina, 1,848,103,634 and 301. 
South Carolina, 1,989,647,998 and 350. 
Tennessee, 184,560,324 and 294. 
Texas, 68,391,421 and 242. 

Virginia, 154,105,426 and 240. 


Du Pont Co-operating in Work on Codes 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. and its subsidiaries, 
approving the aims and purposes of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, have been co-operating with other 
members of industries in formulating and filing codes of 
fair competition under Title 1 of the Act. Codes have 
been prepared for the following industries, covering all 
the activities in which the Du Pont Company is inter- 
ested: 

Chemical Industry. 

Dyestuffs Industry. 

Rubber Proofers Industry. 

Photographic Manufacturing Industry. 

Rayon Industry. 

Viscose Extrusion Industry (Cellophane). 

Chlorine Industry. 

Zinc Industry. 

Explosives Industry. 

Sodium Phosphate Industry. 

Small Arms and Ammunition Industry. 

Cutlery Industry. 

Paints, Varnishes and Lacquers Industry. 

Leather Cloth and Lacquered Fabrics Industry. 

Pigments and Dry Colors Industry. 

Plastics Industry. 

Automobile Rubber Fabrics Manufacturing Industry. 

Window Shade Cloth and Window Shade Rollers In- 
dustry. 

Reclamation Industry. 

Brush Manufacturing Industry. 

Backing Industry (Reinforcement of fabrics and leath- 
ers for remanufacturing). 

Printing Industry. 

Retail Stores Industry. 

Building Management Industry. 

Hotel Industry. 

Bronze Powder Industry. 

Nitrogen Industry. 


These codes have either been filed with the National 
Recovery Administration or will be filed as soon as agreed 
to by members of the industries. 


Without waiting for the approval of these codes the 
DuPont Company and its subsidiaries are now, and gen- 
erally have been for several weeks, operating in accord- 
ance with the maximum hours and minimum wages speci- 
fied in the codes. The company, by its actions and influ- 
ence, from the beginning, has been supporting the move- 
ment to spread work and increase purchasing power, and 
will exert every effort in that direction. 


To Study Style Trends in France 


Louise Huston, director Education Service Bureau, 
American Bemberg Corporation, has sailed to study new 
fabric and style trends in Paris, and to work with leading 
couturiers on development of new fabrics of Bemberg for 
spring in the interests of co-operation by American Bem- 
berg Corporation with American fabric manufacturers 
and cutters, 
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cloth. The ageing of narrow cloths in wide machines can 
only accentuate this trouble. 

Under B.P. 282,133, a system was devised by the 
Grangemouth Works of the I.C.I. by which the steam is 
circulated across the folds of the fabric. An ager planned 
according to the scheme of this patent possesses cone- 
shaped fixtures on the sides. These are joined by a wide 
tube in which is placed a circulating fan. By this means 
the steam is circulated and the formation of accumula- 
tions of superheated steam under the tops of the folds is 
entirely prevented. 

In the Mather and Platt type of machine the first roll- 
ers are continually being fed with fresh supplies of cloth 
which are generating heat from the absorption of moist- 
ure. In consequence the temperature of these rollers 
must become much greater than that of the steam in the 
vicinity and it is my opinion that the temperature of 
these rollers rather than the temperature of the steam 
prevents the fullest color value being obtained. 

The sides of the machine do not come in contact with 
this source of heat and the portions of the rollers uncov- 
ered by cloth are also freely in contact with circulating 
steam. There is likely to be a temperature gradient from 
the centers of the rollers to the sides with a consequent 
greater fixation of color on the selvedges, and the more 
near ideal are the conditions at the sides the more notice- 
able will be the effect. To prevent this the printer is 
obliged to render the conditions of the whole of the 
machine less efficient, as otherwise the majority of his 
production may become jobs. 

Unless maximum color value can be obtained regularly 
and consistently it is of little value, for the saving in 
color cost would be far outweighed by the increase in the 
allowances account. 

Dissipation of the heat generated by the use of copious 
supplies of steam suffers from the drawback that the 
increased temperature of this steam affects the whole of 
the interior of the machine, and were it possible to re- 
move the heat in the regions in which it is formed more 
regular results would be obtained. Cooling of the rollers 
internally would achieve to a large extent this object. 
As cooling agents neither water nor steam could be used, 
for water drops would result from steam as the rollers 
would collect water when the machine was stationary, 
and it could not be removed sufficiently rapidly by any 
system of buckets. Air heated to a temperature of, say, 
216 degrees F. would be free from these faults and by 
using steam at a pressure of 3—-5 lb. as heating agent a 
regular temperature would be obtained. The heat so 
expended could be recovered and with additional heat 
removed from the cloth this could be used for heating 
water or other-purposes. By this means the superheating 
of the steam could be kept more regular and could be 
confined to those portions of the ager in which a slight 
superheat is definitely advantageous. Were it possible to 
guarantee that no cloth would ever break out during the 
passage through the machine this system could be ex- 
tended still further and vertical chests could be placed 
between the folds of cloth. As however these misfortunes 
are always likely to occur this elaboration of this system 
is not likely to be of great value. 

Removal of superheat by this means would render less 
necessary the deliberate “spoiling” of ageing conditions, 
a practice at present necessary when any but the lightest 
of patterns are printed. Steam supplies to the machine 
could be reduced without lowering the efficiency, and the 
working conditions in that portion in which fixation rather 
than reduction of the dyestuff occurs would be much 
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easier to control, or temperature would become stabilized 
around the desired figure. 

The process is in effect merely an extension of the prac- 
tice of leaving unlagged the walls of the machine. 

The festoon ager certainly avoids the complications 
due to the heating of the rollers and in this respect is a 
big advantage. The generation of heat is, however, as 
great and the long folds of cloth render circulation of 
steam even more difficult than in the roller type of 
machine. 

The Indanthrene ager in which the cloth is wrapped 
around a perforated shell through which steam is passed 
is of the intermittent type and is scarcely suitable for big 
production, which is most satisfactorily processed by the 
use of continuous types of machine. On the other hand 
it is eminently adapted for block and screen printers for 
whom short lengths of fabric are the rule rather than the 
exception. 

Cloth bunched at the printing machine is allowed to 
condition at the selvedges whereas the insides of the 
bunches remain hot and dry. To reduce faults from this 
cause it is common practice to run the cloth immediately 
prior to entering the ager over a cylinder containing cold 
water. Unless there is a conditioning period after cooling 
this remedy can only be partially effective. 

The perfect ager is not built as yet, and no one process- 
ing vat dyes appears to be in a position to state that his 
vat styles cause no trouble. Nevertheless modern meth- 
ods are giving more regular results, 


Textile Fibres Under the Microscope 
(Continued from Page 4) 


a difference in insulation properties as well as strength 
and weight. 

Wolo is a nitrogenous material of varying composition. 
The wool fiber has a definite structure. The surface of 
a wool fiber is covered by interlocking scales. These 
scales vary considerably in size and shape from one wool 
to another. Considerable variation is even found in the 
fibers from a single sheep. The characteristics of these 
scales are said to influence the spinning and fitting prop- 
erties of the wool. 

Through the center of the wool fiber there is a central 
channel or medulla running to the tip of the fiber. This 
channel contains cellulose material as well as the pigment 
that gives the wool its color. 

The main body of the fiber is made up of lone thin 
fibrous cells which are bound closely together. 

The cross-sections of wool fibers vary from round to 
oval and have a somewhat irregular shape. 

Occasionally there are found wool fibers that are very 
round in cross-section and have a large central channel 
filled with air. These are known as kempy fibers. They 
are highly resistant to chemical attack and to dyes. 

Silk is very similar to the rayons in physical structure. 
The filaments are very long cylinders without a central 
channel. 

In raw silk we have a gummy material surrounding the 
main body of the filament. 

There are no special markings on cultivated silk. In 
the raw silk two filaments are usually bound together by 
the silk gun. 

Silk is not perfectly round as commonly supposed. 
The cross-sections of silk varies from an oval to a tri- 
angular shape. Good silk is usually associated with an 
oval cross-section. 

The other natural fibers such as jute, ramie, flax, and 
hemp are characterized by surface markings, by the pres- 
ence or absence of a central channel and by the shape of 
the cross-sections. 
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Yes! WeSell Colored Cotton Yarns 
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and Natural Cotton Yarns 


For many years, when a majority of 
the trade have thought of custom 
yarn dyeing, they have thought of 
Franklin Process. Their confidence 
has not been misplaced. 


Now it is our purpose, when they 
think of cotton yarns, natural or col- 
ored, to make them think of Franklin 
Process again. 

And we are already prepared to merit such 
confidence. We carry a large stock of the 
more commonly used counts and qualities 
of cotton yarns for immediate delivery. 
We have mill connections that will enable 
us to furnish other counts and qualities 
promptly. Our line includes a variety of 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


COTTON YARNS AND CUSTOM YARN DYEING 


qualities to meet practically every 
price requirement. 


We can furnish not only standard 
items, but also specialties such as 
mock twist, ratines and slub yarns. 
In colored items we can furnish stock 
dyed yarns as well as package dyed 
yarns. 


Your inquiries will receive courteous and 
prompt attention. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Yarn Merchants and Yarn Dyers. Also Manufacturers of 
Glazed Yarns and Machines for Dyeing and Bleaching 
Yarns in the Package Form, Cotton and Wool Raw Stock, 
Worsted Tops and Worsted Yarn on Jackspools and Ma- 
chines for Soaking Silk. 

Main Office and Plant at Providence, R. 1. Branch Plants 


at Philadelphia, Greenville, 5. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


New York Office, 40 Worth St. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


- 


Zack L. Underwood and H. O. Brown are overhauling 
spirining at the Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


G. N. Underwood has been promoted to second hand 
in spinning, on the second shift, at the Pomona Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


C. C,. Bagwell will be assistant superintendent of the 
Martel Mills, Lexington, S. C., which are to begin opera- 
tion soon. They have been idle for three years. 


J. P. Hughes has been promoted from assistant super- 
intendent to superintendent of the Eno Cotton Mills, 
Hillsboro, N. C. He succeeds C. H. Robinson, who was 
recently appointed Collector of Internal Revenue for 
North Carolina. 


M. C. Kirkpatrick has resigned as master mechanic at 
the Henrietta Mills, Henrietta, N. C., and accepted a 
similar position at the American Spinning Company, 
Greenville, S. C. He is now in a Greenville hospital, 
where he underwent an operation for appendicitis. 


The Southern industrial sales office of the paint divi- 
sion of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., of Wilmington, 
Del., has recently been transferred to Charlotte, and oc- 
cupies space in the Du Pont building on West First street. 
The office is in charge of John H. Grubb, Southern indus- 
trial sales manager. Fred H. Aberly, special paint service 
representative, formerly of Columbia, S. C., has moved 
to Charlotte and will in the future work out of this of- 
fice. 


Hemphill Given Barbecue Dinner 


Greer, S. C.—Last Saturday the Gree Mill employees 
staged a barbecue in honor of the superintendent, C. M. 
Hemphill, in celebration of his eleventh anniversary as 
head of Greer Mill. The location was Wood’s pasture, 
near Ansel schoolhouse. About 700 persons attended. 


Games, contests and music by an old-fashioned string 
band furnished the entertainment before dinner was 
served. After dinner addresses were made by T. M. 
Marchant, A. H. Cottingham, C. R. Ballenger, George 
Harrison, L. P. Hollis and Sheriff Smith. F. T. Jones 
also. spoke and D. L. Bragg spoke in behalf of the em- 
ployees of the plant. Short talks by the Rev. W. M. 
Bruce and A. H. Bauknight were made. W. O. Lee acted 
as toastmaster. 


Mr. Hemphill was presented with a gift and Mrs. 
Hemphill was presented with a basket of flowers. 


U. S. Cotton Supply Cut 


Indicated world supply of American cotton for the 
current cotton season is about 2,000,000 bales below last 
season, according to the New York Cotton Exchange 
Service. The indicated supply, computed by adding the 
August crop estimate, adjusted to running bales and with 
city stocks allowance, to the carryover on August Ist, is 
24,207,000 bales, against 26,138,000 last season. 

“For the first time in four years,” says the service, 
“the carryover on August Ist showed a decline below the 
previous year, and the indications are that with efforts to 
reduce cotton production on the one hand through acre- 
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At left is Falls Thomason, of the New York & New Jer- 
sey Lubricant Co. Douglas Ballard, center, superintend- 
ent of the Bemis Cotton Mills, Bemis, Tenn., and J. C. 
Nimmo, purchasing agent for the mills. The picture was 


taken recently while Mr. Thomason was a visitor in 
Bemis. 


age abandonment agreements, and to increase cotton con- 
sumption on the other by. loans and removal of trade 
restrictions, the carryover will be reduced to norma! pro- 
portions of 4,500,000 to 5,000,000 bales in the next few 
seasons. If world consumption of American cotton dur- 
ing the current season should be no larger than last sea- 
son, the carryover at the end of this season would be re- 
duced about 2,000,000 bales.”’ 


OBITUARY 


J. E. SHERRILL 


Mooresville, N. C.—J. E. Sherrill, for many years head 
of the Mooresville Cotton Mills here, and one of the 
founders of Mooresville, died Tuesday at his residence on 
South Main street of pleurisy. He was 80 years old. He 
is survived by his wife, a daughter of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Isaac Harris, and their only child, Mrs. Lutelle 
Sherrill Williams, of Winston-Salem, and a large circle of 
relatives over Iredell and other counties. 


MRS. C. E. NEISLER, JR. 


Mrs. C. E. Neisler, Jr., wife of C. E. Neisler, Jr., presi- 
dent of Neisler Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., was killed 
in an automobile accident in Virginia last Sunday. She 
was 35 years of age. Mr. Neisler was not injured but 
Joe A. Thompson, office manager of the mills, was badly 
injured. 


Name Industrial Board for South Carolina 
Mills 


Greenville, S. C.—-With appointment of two of three 
members of the South Carolina Industrial Relations 
Board, the national board composed of Robert Bruere, of 
New York, Ben E. Geer, of Greenville, and George Berry, 
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of Tennessee, completed the first step in organization of 
such arbitrary boards in several Southern States here. 

J. E. Sirrine, Greenville engineer, and Earle R. Brit- 
ton, of Columbia, representing labor, have been appoint- 
ed, and they will name the third member to represent the 
public. Mr. Sirrine represents manufacturers. 

The board will serve as conciliatory group in attempt- 
ing to iron out differences. Mr. Sirrine and Mr. Britton 
will confer in the next few days as to the third member. 


“Castico” Products for Textile Mills 


During the last several years the Carolina Steel & 
Iron Co., of Greensboro, N. C., has been serving textile 
mills in the South for various requirements, not only in 
structural steel and miscellaneous iron work, but also in 
speciaities. These specialties, usually suggested by the 
owners, included mechanical and semi-mechanical appar- 
atus. 


More recently these people began to make a more in- 
tensive study of the textile situation, and realized that 
there are numerous articles which can be, and ought to 
be, manufactured in the South for the use of Southern 
mills. As an entry to the field, thought was given to 
roving boxes and platform trucks. One idea predomi- 
nated, viz., to produce a quality product at a reasonable 
price. After months of study and consultation with mill 
superintendents, “Castico” box trucks and “Castico” 
platform trucks were produced. Several special machines 
had to be designed and built before any quantity produc- 
tion and reasonable price could be assured. This accom- 
plished, these two products began in a limited way, to be 
presented to the mills, and the response in orders has 
been gratifying. Superintendents generally have stated 
that they are well pleased with these “Castico” products. 

This company is now giving intensive study to other 
articles, one at a time, including roving cans and quill 
boxes; but they state that in no case will a new article be 
presented for sale until they are satisfied that something 
better can be made at an attractive price. 


For years these people have given attention to me- 
chanical devices for economical transportation in plants 
of various kinds. Special conveyors to work under un- 
usual conditions have been developed and are being de- 
veloped. The engineers of this company are always 
pleased to make a survey and recommendations. Where 
unusual problems are to be solved, especially where eco- 
nomical plant transportation is concerned, the Carolina 
Steel & Iron Co. of Greensboro, can usually suggest a 
solution. 


Bulletin From Hyatt 


A bulletin on anti-friction bearings as applied to spin- 
ning, drawing and twisting frames has been issued by. the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company. It shows with detailed 
drawings how a simplified design of roller bearing appli- 
cations is made to replace the plain babbit bearings and 
lists the advantages thus gained. 


This bulletin is of interest to every mill man right now 
because it deals primarily with better, continuous produc- 
tion and consequent freedom from equipment care and 
repairs. 

Copies have been mailed, it is understood, to mills 
throughout the country. However, if you did not receive 
one and desire this bulletin, you may obtain it by writing 
the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, P. O. Box 476, New- 
ark, N. J. 
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ROME DRIED FLAKES 


WHITE CURD FLAKES 
TWO EXCELLENT TALLOW SOAPS 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS 


ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 
ROME, , 


SOUTHERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


BOX 84, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Storage and Distribution 


FOR 


‘Textile Products 


Our modern warehouse service is aiding many leading tex- 
tile equipment and supply houses to render a prompt, de- 
pendable and economical service to Southern mills 


A safe depository for mill products . . . sprinklered 
. low insurance rates .. . negotiable receipts issued. 


UNION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


(BONDED) 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TRAIN TRAVEL BARGAIN FARES 
LABOR DAY EXCURSIONS 


ONE CENT PER MILE 


For Each Mile Traveled 
September Ist, 2nd and 3rd 


Final Limit te Return Sept. 9th 


Round Trip Fares From Charlotte, N. C.: 


Richmond, 
Washington, D. C. 7.60 


Proportionate fares to other destinations. 


Reduced Round Trip Pullman Fares 


Also very low round trip fares to: 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


These tickets will be routed Southern Railway to Washing- 
ton and Pennsylvania R. R. Through Pullman sleeping car 
service. 


Similar reduced round trip fares will be in effect October 
6th-7th, and November 28th and 29th. 


Reduced fare tickets must be secured before boarding train. 
Purchase railroad and Pullman tickets in advance. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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Standard Practice With Respect to N.I.R.A. 
Labor Differentials on Clause and 
No Clause Orders 


After careful consideration of the various factors in- 
volved in the adjustment of “N. I. R. A.” differentials 
on “no clause’ orders the committee appointed by the 
Textile Fabrics Association and the Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants of New York make the following 
joint recommendations to the members of their respective 
associations concerning carded cloths for conversion pur- 
poses, namely, print cloths, pocketing twills, three leaf 
twills, pajama checks, broadcloths, sateens, drills, four- 
leaf twills, sheetings, osnaburgs: 


1. Contracts taken without a labor clause prior to 
April 7, 1933, should carry full labor differentials. 


2. Contracts taken without a labor clause between 
April 7th and May 17, 1933, inclusive, may be submitted 
to the joint committee of the Textile Fabrics Association 
and the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York for final adjustment. 


3. Contracts taken without a labor clause on and 
after May 17th are not subject to any increase in price. 

4. Contracts with a labor clause on and after May 
17th are subject to extra charges, but such extra charges 
added to the purchase price shall not bring the total price 
higher than the recognized ceiling price. 

The following general rules have been adopted by the 
committee: 

Definition: Differential means the “Fair Differential” 
determined by the Industrial Recovery Committee of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. 
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1. All settlements that may have been made are to 
stand as they were made and are not to be reopened. 


2. If the proper differential applicable to a “no 
clause” order has been determined it is squarely up to 
the seller to complete the order if buyer wants the goods 
subject, however, to clause three. 


3. If through shortened running time, brought about 
by the N. I. R. A., default is forced in a portion of a 
delivery and that portion is delivered during later weeks, 
seller is entitled to differential applicable to the week or 
weeks during which actual delivery is accomplished. 

4. If, however, postponement is caused by seller’s 
own act, only those differentials applicable to delivery 
dates established by the order shall accrue. 

Acting for the Textile Fabrics Association: 


Epwin E. Beriiner, 
Henry G. LAUTEN, 
CHARLES PINNELL. 


Turkey Brown Oil 


Turkey Brown Oil is a new type of sulfonated (turkey 
red) oil which is now being marketed for making emul- 
sions, cutting oils ,lubricants, soapless-shampoos, etc. 

It is a brown viscous non-drying oil which dissolves 
clearly in mineral oils, hydrocarbons and other oils. It 
disperses uniformly (without separation) in water to give 
a milky stable emulsion. It is practically odorless, non- 
irritating and does not become rancid, the manufacturers 
state. 


Turkey Brown Oil is produced and marketed by the 
Glyco Products Co., Inc., Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Apply the “Board of Directors’ Principle 


ARNOLD-HOFFMAN 


prooucrs to Your Processing Problems 


Sizing Gums & Compounds 


The board of directors, always identified with a corporation, exemplifies the long 


Soluble Gums . Semeners accepted business principle that two or more heads are better than one. 
Seluble Clls =. Faltow This principle is applied to general management. because large sums of money are 
Waxes . Soaps . Flour involved and because the many ramifications of modern business necessitate the opinions 
and experiences of more than any one individual, no matter how competent he may be. 
Large sums of money are also often involved in modern textile processing. Fur- 
Pigment Colors and thermore, frequent style changes, new textile fibres and rapid developments in chemical 
science have given it almost endless ramifications. - Textile processing, like general 
Lakes Ammonia management, has need for the “board of directors” principle. 
Acids Blue Vitriol Arnold-Hoffman & Co. can make a valuable contribution to this need. This com- 
“ te Sod ny is something more than a manufacturer and distributor of textile chemicals. It 
a completely equipped laboratory and a staff of specially trained chemists to assist 
Bichromate of Potash its customers in the solution of processing problems. 


BELLE BRAND 


Liquid Chiorine ‘ Chioride serving the textile trade. 
of Lime ; Caustic Soda 


(solid and flaked) extra cost, why not use it? 


Put one of our chemists on your processing “board of directors.”’ He will bring to 
you that valuable outside viewpoint and a knowledge gained from a broad contact with 
all branches of the industry and from a company experience of more than a century in 


Since you can get A-H products PLUS this valuable consultation service at no 


Arnold, Hoffman Co., Inc. 


Established 1815. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 


New York . Charlotte . PROVIDENCE... Philadelphia 


Boston 
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With the Shorter Work Week and Higher Wages 


The Will 
Tougher Still 


For Obsolete Plants 


Under the New Deal, the only players who will take the tricks 
are those who hold the aces of modern machinery and equip- 
ment. 


In the future it will be the old rule of survival of the fittest that 
will be working overtime. 


Southern manufacturers are alive to this fact—as evidenced 
by the large number of orders and inquiries being received by 
Textile Machinery and Supply Firms from the mills in this 
section. 


If your equipment can help Textile Manufacturers to better 
meet these new conditions by doing the job better, faster and 


at lower cost— 


You Have a Real Story to Tell! 


Tell It Through the Live Journal Which Southern Manufacturers 


Read Every Week 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MEMBER MEMBER 
A. B. C. A. B. P., Ine 
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Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Davip anaging Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance... 
Other Countries in Postal Union... 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Secretary Wallace and the Processing Tax 


The way of the cotton manufacturer is being 
made hard by the administration of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act under the dictation of Sec- 
retary Wallace. 


Unfortunately Mr. Wallace, who prior to ac- 
cepting his present position was editor of an 
agricultural journal established by his father, 
has had very limited business experience. 


His attitude and his knowledge of cotton 
manufacturing and cotton goods can best be 
shown by the following statement sent out from 
Washington a short time ago: 

Washington.—The Administration’s cotton plan, con- 
templating pre-war cotton prices, probably will result in 
a $1.50 shirt costing the consumer $1.55, Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace estimates. 

He has prepared statistics showing that the prices of 


cotton sheeting and print cloth are still selling on the 
basis of 14.9-cent cotton. 


“Cotton goods,” Mr. Wallace said, “are selling at prices 
high enough for the processor to absorb the tax.” 

Men of long experience in merchandising cot- 
ton goods attempted to show Mr. Wallace that 
in order to maintain the forward buying which 
would be necessary to keep mills in operation, 
the processing tax of 4.2 cents should be put on, 
upon a graduated scale of about one cent each 
month. They explained that merchants and 
consumers would buy in August in order to save 
the additional cent which would be added in 
September and in September would buy in order 
to save the October addition. 

secretary Wallace, however, paid no heed to 
such suggestions and put on the entire process- 
ing tax at one time and almost coincident with 
the advance in the cost of production which re- 
sulted from the new scale of wages and hours. 

With prices of goods having reached the top 
in the opinion of most buyers and with practi- 
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cally nothing upon which to base an expectation 
of still higher prices it was but natural that buy- 
ers should place orders only when goods were 
absolutely needed. 


As the result of the unwise policy arbitrarily 
adopted by Secretary Wallace, cotton mills are 
rapidly running out of orders and a large number 
of mills will be forced to shut down. 


A number of prominent cotton manufacturers 
appeared before Secretary Wallace on Tuesday 
and presented the situation but a dispatch from 
Washington says that the indications are that 
the plea “fell upon deaf ears.” 

The dispatch also contains the following state- 
ment: 

The associated and advisory boards will probably sup- 
port the Secretary of Agriculture and his advisers in re- 
sisting any attempt to change the set-up in any way rela- 
tive to the processing tax on cotton. Significant in this 
respect is the report prepared by an expert of Mrs. Rum- 
sey’s consumers’ advisory board on “the cotton textile 
code and cotton prices,”’ which was said to throw an inter- 
esting light on the claims of the manufacturers that the 
present high costs of manufacture are hurting their busi- 
ness. On this point the report says: “The increased 
earnings and shortened hours of labor called for in the 
code will increase the labor costs in the cotton mills on an 
average of 13 to 14 per cent, over labor costs in the pre- 
depression year 1928. Labor costs will form about 29 
per cent of the total value of mill products. The princi- 
pal cost in the finished product is still the raw cotton. 

There does not appear to be much hope of 
any relief from Washington and unless some is 
given, many mills must close. 

We urge cotton manufacturers to sit steady 
and to accept the situation quietly. 

The idleness of thousands of cotton mill em- 
ployees will force Secretary Wallace to take 
more interest in the problem. 


Bring Them in the Open 


Repeated charges that a large number of cot- 
ton mills are violating the textile code have been 
heard in the South for the past several weeks. 
By far the larger number of these reports have 
come from the labor union crowd. Such reports 
from the unionists are to be expected and we 
have no doubt that they are grossly exaggerated. 


The Commissioner of Labor of North Caro- 
lina reports from Raleigh that his office is re- 
ceiving daily a number of complaints of code 
violations. Statements coming from his office, 
fail, however, to give the names of the mills that 
are accused of violating the code. These reports, 
he stated, are coming from mill employees. 


Continued newspaper reports of code viola- 
tions, which disclose no names of the accused 
mills, are naturally casting reflections upon the 
mills as a whole. For this reason we join heart- 
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ily with the Gastonia Gazette in urging that such 
charges be brought out in the open. It is unfair 
to put the textile industry under a cloud of 
anonymous charges. 

The tremendous task of adjusting mill opera- 
tions to conform to the code have naturally made 
for much confusion. No doubt some mills have 
made honest mistakes in interpreting its provis- 
ions. And we know that in numerous cases, em- 
ployees have not had a clear understanding of 
the code. Time will clear away the confusion. 

In the meantime, the mills that are adhering 
strictly to the code should not be made to suffer 
from veiled charges. If charges are made against 
any mills, they should call them by name. 


The Ten Leading Industries 


In view of the efforts being made to increase 
employment it is interesting to note the number 
of persons employed, in the ten leading indus- 
tries, as shown by the latest available Census 
Bureau figures: 


Employees 

Textiles and products 1,409 000 

Railroads, Class I 1,032,000 
Public utilities, including wire communication 

and motor busses 956,000 

Construction and building 829,000 


Food and kindred products 829,000 
Mining and quarrying 806,000 
Machinery Manufacture 685,000 
Iron and steel 538,000 
Lumber and forest products 512,000 


Land, water and air transportation equipment 375,000 


The Public-Spirited Cotton Growers 


According to Washington advices checks are 
now going out amounting to $110,000,000 to the 
public-spirited cotton growers of the South for 
their co-operation with the Department of Agri- 
culture. They are being paid $110,000,000 for 
a hypothetical reduction of 10,304,000 acres. 
This cut, however, is not from the total of 36,- 
542 acres in cultivation last year, but from the 
swollen area of 40,798,000 acres after these pa- 
triots had increased their acreage 11.6 per cent 
over last season. 


If we had had a reduction of 10,304,000 acres 
from the area planted last year, the acreage 
would have been only a little more than 26,200,- 
000 acres, a basis for a tremendous cut in pro- 
duction that would have controlled the surplus 


situation and gone far toward restoring the equi- 


librium between the supply and demand for cot- 
ton. 

What is the result? Instead of having a yield 
of around 10,000,000 bales, and possibly less, 
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the Crop Reporting Board forecast production at 
12,314,000 bales, compared with 13,002,000 last 
year. In other words, this reduction in output is 
too trivial to receive either economic or statisti- 
cal consideration. Yet, the textile industry, 
barely on its feet after years of prostration, 1s 
expected to advance $110,000,000 to be collect- 
ed later from the consuming public, to pay for 
this flea-bite of curtailment.—Weekly Bulletin 
of Munds, Winslow & Potter. 


Dry Goods Boom Seen 


Accurate information upon wholesale and re- 
tail sales of dry goods is, at this time, of vital 
interest to cotton manufacturers, and we there- 
fore reprint the following from the Wall Street 
Journal: 


Chicago.—Sales of wholesale dry goods continue to 
boom and the aggregate for the first eight months of 1933 
in large midwest centers will probably be ahead of the 
like 1932 period. Partly due to the fact that July, 1932, 
was a notably dismal month, wholesale sales in the sev- 
enth month of this year were 50 per cent ahead of that 
period. Business is at a profit. 

The substantial betterment noted last month, added to 
the gains made in late April and in May and June, 
brought sales for the first seven months of 1933 to a 
parity with the like 1932 period. A bad start this year 
and the blow of the banking holiday have been more than 
overcome. 


Wait Until Secretary Wallace Hears About 
This Guy 


About the time the farmers got caught up on 
this business of plowing under their cotton, a 
man in Sumter, S. C., hauled off and invented a 
new type, high powered cotton plant that pro- 
duces bolls with five locks instead of four. 

And that’s not all. The new cotton doesn’t 
require any more fertilizer and the plants are 
blight proof and mature earlier, thus cheating 
the boll weevil. 

A test made on 75 bolls of the new variety and 
75 bolls of the old, showed that the yield from 
the 5-lock bolls was 23.5 ounces, while the yield 
from the 4-lock bolls was only 17.5 ounces. 

That is a net increase of 6 ounces on 75 bolls. 
Our entire statistical staff is now putting in its 
40 hours weekly to estimate how much the in- 
crease would have been if all the cotton farmers 
had raised this 5-lock cotton instead of the old- 
fashioned 4-lock type that this year is expected 
to give us a crop of a mere 12,314,000 bales. 

As soon as our statisticians find the answer, it 
will be broadcast. The figures may bring joy to 
some people, but we predict that they will be 
only a pain in the neck to Secretary Wallace. 
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CHEMICALS 


Distributing Products Made by 
Barium Reduction Corp. 
Charleston, W. Va. 

General Chemical Co. 


New York SULPHURIC ACID 


Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 


SopruM SULPHIDE 


Wilmington, Del. Ping Or 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 
New York FORMALDEHYDE 


John D. Lewis, Inc. 


Providence, R. IL. TANNIc 


Mutual Chem. Co. of America 


New York CHROME AND OXALic AcID 
Myles Salt Co., Ltd. 

New Orleans “C” Sart 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 

Philadelphia SILICATES OF SODA 
The Proctor & Gamble Dist. Co. 

Cincinnati TexTILe Soaps 
Solvay Sales Corp. 

New York Sopa AsH AND Caustic Sopa 


Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Clifton, N. J. 

Victor Chemical Works 
Chicago Formic Acip 


CHAS. H. STONE 


Laboratory and Works Office and Warehouse 
Wilkinson Blvd. and So. Ry. Stone Bldg., Charlotte 


TELEPHONES—L. D. 942—-Locat 6129-6120 
THE CHEMICAL HOUSE OF THE SOUTH 


Potyzme “P” 


For Sale 


Permutit Water Purifier and Softener. 
gallons in 3-2/3 hours. 


Capacity 60,000 
Suitable for Textile Mills requiring 
pure softened water in their operation. For full particulars 
address 


H. E. WILSON 


Box 668 Kingsport, Tennessee 


Sil Somerset Ave. 
JOHN HUMPHRIES Sou. Agente 


Greenville, &. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's @ DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 
pend on it that the high quality is gUaran- 
teed—that the weight and circle is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, 

or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
Fred H. Dary, Mor. 


P.O. Box 845 


Taunton,Mase 
CHAS. L. ABHLEY 

P. O. Box 720 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Cura Grove, N. C.—The Cannon Mills, Plant No. 8, 
have installed 36 Draper looms. 


re 


CoLtumBiA, S. C.—The Olympia Mills are installing 
100 Model X Draper, individual motor driven looms. 

Rateicu, N. C.—The Pilot Mills Company are over- 
hauling their entire spinning of 62 frames, using the 
Guilett system of overhauling. 


Mount Arry, N .C.—Duke Knitting Mills has been 
granted a charter. The new corporation, which plans to 
manufacture and sell textile products of all kinds, has an 
authorized capital stock of $25,000. Incorporators are: 
F. L. Hatcher, J. H. Crossingha mand A. Clarke Lackey, 
all of Mount Airy. 


Star, N. C.—Order adjudging Star Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
bankrupt was signed by Judge Hayes in Federal Court, 
Greensboro, N. C. The matter was placed with H. F. 
Seawell, Jr., referee, at Carthage. Clay Richardson was 
appointed temporary receiver. Liabilities total $16,- 
217.75; assets, $10,375. 


Rock Hirt, S. C.—David Baer, local manager of Jac 
Feinberg Hosiery Mill, Inc., awarded through owners of 
the building housing the plant, Rock Hill Hosiery Build- 
ing Corporation, contract to make an addition to the 
building. J. E. Healan, of Rock Hill, was successful 
bidder and the work will be done on a cost of $1,500 to 
$2,000. A finishing department will be installed in the 
annex and the payroll will be boosted by about 50 work- 
ers, or to some 240 to 250. This will be the second addi- 
tion made to the hosiery mill in the past few months. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—-Union Bleachery has completed 
construction of a 40,000,000-gallon reservoir at its plant 
here, offering a supply that will furnish the extensive 
plant and village of nearly 1,000 persons with water for a 
month in case of drouth. 

The reservoir, built by the Fiske-Carter Construction 
Company, cost $25,000. The company has its own filter- 
ing system, and now has a complete and sufficient water 
system, even for fire protection. The village contains 
about 150 homes. ‘Two streams, one a river, are the wa- 
ter source. 


Datton, Ga.—More than 1,000 bedspread workers at- 
tended a mass meeting here recently. Following the elec- 
tion of W. D. McNalley as president, the association im- 
mediately appointed an executive committee of five mem- 
bers, who went at once into conference with Colonel Pitt- 
man, legal adviser, and adopted prices and working hours, 
which will be included in the National Recovery Act code 
to be drafted at once. The code will be read to the 
workers at another meeting this week for their final ap- 
proval. Congressman M. C. Tarver, Col. R. C, Pittman, 
Solicitor-General John C. Mitchell and W. D. McNalley 
addressed the meeting. 

The proposed code, which will be submitted to Govern- 
ment authorities in Washington, will more than double 
the present pay scale. The code submitted by the man- 
ufacturers’ association does not eliminate the “Do-Lally”’ 
script now being issued by the manufacturers, which is 
redeemable only at the company’s commissaries. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


THOMASVILLE, N. C_—Raymond McDonald and E. F. 
Mendenhall, who recently organized a hosiery business, 
with a knitting unit located at Denton, have leased the 
remaining building of the old Kindergarten Chair Com- 
pany. The building was leased from the Grimes Manu- 
facturing Company, which purchased the Kindergarten 
building some months ago. A finishing unit will be in- 
stalled in the building to be used by the hosiery concern. 
Work is already under way on moving in the necessary 
machinery and auxiliary equipment. 

Buena Vista, Va.—Bryan & Terhune, engineers for 
the Majestic Silk Mills, Inc., expansion program an- 
nounce all contracts have been placed, the latest awards 
being as follows: Electrical work, Walker Electric Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; heating, Grinnell Co., Charlotte, N. 
C., and fire protection, Globe Sprinkler Co., Baltimore, 
Md. As part of the new heating system a radical brick 
chimney will be built, the boiler to be supplied by the 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Co. Work of renovating the pres- 
ent mill throughout is proceeding rapidly. The new build- 
ing will be equipped with individual motor driven ma- 
chinery. 


RockIncHaM, N. C.—-More than 1,500 operatives will 
be thrown out of work temporarily when five Rockingham 
textile mills closed for one week because of an excess of 
manufactured cotton goods with no sale for it available. 

W. B. Cole, president of Hannah-Pickett Mills, Nos. 1 
and 2, and George B. Entwistle, head of the Entwistle 
Mills, Nos. 1 and 2, and the Pee Dee Mills, announced 
simultaneously their. closing down. 

This action they attributed to uncertainty of the mar- 
ket, the 4.2 cents processing tax on cotton, and the N. R. 
A. wage scale and 40-hour week which, they said, had 
demoralized the market. 


LextncTon, N. C.—-Steps were being taken to place 
the Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mill here, closed for three 
months, in operation again. Affairs of the concern had 
been in litigation for two months until an adjustment was 
made before W. T. Shuford, referee in bankruptcy, at 
Salisbury, this week. 

J. T. Hedrick, who on June 17th purchased the plant 
under a mortgage sale, is in charge of the resumption of 
operations. Bonds and notes Mr. Hedrick held against 
the property of the company, which had been attacked in 
suits brought by common creditors and preferred stock- 
holders, have been held valid and an offer in compromise 
made by Mr. Hedrick was accepted. The plant must still 
go to formal sale in bankruptcy on September 8th, but 
Mr. Hedrick has been empowered by the court to go 
ahead making hosiery. The plant has 190 machines de- 
signed for women’s hose and will employ about 100 peo- 
ple when in full operation. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Brown Knitting Company 
has filed a bill in Chancery Court against the Volunter 
Knitting Mills, the Lookout Knitting Mills, the First 
National Bank, and the Title Guaranty & Trust Co., 
seeking to foreclose on two mortgages at one sale and 
collect $10,578.34 due on a note secured by deed of trust. 
The complainant states in the petition that the Brown 
Company is holder of one note on which $10,578.34 is 
now due and payable, this note being one of a series to- 


TRESPASSING 


THIEVES, VANDALS 


The simplest way to exercise your 
property rights against unwarranted 
intrusion is to define your property lines 
with a staunch Stewart Fence of Iron 
or Chain Link Wire. 


Stewart Chain Link Wire Fences are 
of Copper-Bearing Steel galvanized 
AFTER fabrication for corrosion resist- 
ance. Available with tubular or the | 


heavier and stronger Open Section I- | 
Beam framework. 


Every indication points to advanced 
Fence prices. Because of the urgency 
of the situation, we suggest that you 
anticipate your requirements promptly. 


Complete Sales and Erection Service 
Through Southern Sales Offices. 


Phone, write or wire factory at our expense for 


further details 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
939 Stewart Block, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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talling $54,700, for which the Lookout Knitting Mills 
executed a deed of trust March 1, 1921. The other notes 
are in possession of the Volunteer Knitting Mills, which 
executed a deed of trust to the First National Bank to 
secure a note for $40,000. The Brown Knitting Com- 
pany claims a superior right to the Volunteer Knitting 
Mills against the mortgaged properties and asks that 
both mortgages be foreclosed a one proceeding and the 
debt owed the complainant satisfied. The law firm of 
Sizer, Chambliss & Kefauver filed the bill. The bank 
and trust company are only nominal parties to the suits, 
being named because they are trustees under the two 
deeds of trust. 


Research on Textile Fibres 


The great strength and elasticity of silk in parachutes 
has contributed much to the safety and therefore the de- 
velopment of aeronautics. Wool bathing suits are popular 
becaause of their warmth and absorptive qualities. Simil- 
arly other common textile fibers enjoy peculiar proper- 
ties which recommend them to the public. Science indi- 


For Finer 
Fabrics 


For the production of the finer 
grades of textiles, the muildness of 
Wyandotte Textile Alkalies is found 


exceptionally valuable. 


Wyandotte insures thorough clean- 
liness and preserves all the life, lustre, 
and elasticity of the fibres. 


Order from your Supply Man 
or write for detailed 
information 


uasity Service 


1exXtile Alkalie® 


The J. B. Ford Company 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


August 24, 1933 


cates that these differences are probably caused by the in- 
herent structure of the fiber, but as this important matter 
lacks an adequate background of fact the Textile Founda- 
tion has instituted research to determine that exact rela- 
tion and how the best qualities of fibers can be preserved 
or developed. 

“The forms in which textiles may be produced have 
been multiplied many times, but as yet the fiber itself is 
somewhat of a mystery,” reports G. Gordon Osborne, 
Foundation Research Fellow. “Science is now attempting 
to learn more about the various textile fibers—why and 
how they exhibit their respective chaaracteristics,’’ con- 
tinues Mr. Osborne, who is engaged at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, under the direction of Dr. E. R. 
Schwartz, in a microscopic examintion of both the external 
and internal characteristics of textile fibers. 

“The investigation of the physical properties of textile 
fibers is a broad field,” states Osborne’s report made pub- 
lic by Frank D. Cheney, Director of the Textile Founda- 
tion. “It isa field in which little work has been done. 
What investigation has taken place has been abroad, 
mainly in Great Britain and Germany, but as yet the sur- 
face of the possibilities has scarcely been scratched. 

“The work that is taking place at M. I. T. has for its 
broad purpose the application of scientific research of a 
fundamental nature to the inherent physical characteris- 
tics of textile fibers The previous work will form the back- 
ground and much valuable information can be drawn 
from it and used to advantage. However, the work in the 
past has centered mainly on obtaining information about 
the dimensional attributes of the fibers. Thus the infor- 
ation is largely concerning the gross micro-dimensions, in 
simple, the diameter, cross-sectional area, density, con- 
volutions length and many others. 

“Our work is to centre more particularly on the details 
of external and internal fiber structure. In this respect the 
study is almost entirely new, what has been done before 
has been only incompletely pursued. The attempt will be 
to correlate the microscopically visibly or detectable 
structure with chemical and x-ray analysis and with the 
results of physical tests as for strength, elasticity, elonga- 
tion, etc. These other investigations are also being carried 
out under the auspices of the Textile Foundations. 

‘Further definite progress in textiles depends upon more 
specific knowledge of textile raw materials. Upon such 
knowledge will rest the adoption, improvement, and mod- 
ificaations of present manufacturing methods and tech- 
niques. For with a more complete understanding of the 
reactions and workings, that is, the behaviour, of the 
fibers, their advantages as well as their limitations will be 
better seen. Efforts now wasted will be conserved and the 
necessary work to be done will become more efficient.” 


HUMIDIFIER TREATMENT 
FOR 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


WATER AND METAL TREATMENT 
FOR 
REMOVAL AND PREVENTION OF SCALE 
IN BOILERS 


FILTER GRAVEL 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


Office—Laboratories—Plant—Warehouse 


1122 SOUTH BOULEVARD 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Japanese Cotton Use 


“Japanese cotton consumption has 
continued at very high levels, not- 
withstanding the decline in cloth ex- 
ports, and is now at a higher level 
than last fell, when cloth exports 
were of record-breaking proportions,”’ 
according to the New York Cotton 
Exchange Service, which says that 
consumption during the past cotton 
season was the largest on record, 
amounting to 2,709,000 bales, against 
2,572,000 the previous season. 

‘Japanese exports of cotton cloth 
have fallen off somewhat during the 
past few months from the high levels 
of last fall,” the Service says, “but 


they are still wel labove the average 
level of recent previous seasons. Dur- 
ing July, Japan exported 167,000,000 
in June and 195,000,000 in July last 
year. Exports of cotton cloth from 
Japan during thé past season were the 
largest on record, totalling 2,224,- 
000,000 yards as against 1,584,000,- 
000 the previous season. 


“Tariffs recently imposed by India 
and China have cut sharply into im- 
ports of Japanese cotton cloth into 
these countries. There are some in- 
dications, however, that Chinese tar- 
iff is not proving as effective as anti- 
cipated, as Japanese cotton goods are 
reported to be now moving freely 
into North China. Japanese cotton 
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spinners have retaliated against the 
Indian tariff by a partial boycott on 
Indian cotton, and it is reported that 
the tariff may be adjusted to meet 
this.” 


Texas College to Offer 
Courses on Textiles 


Lubbock, Tex.—-Major courses in 
three fields of textile engineering will 
be offered at Texas Technological 
College this fall, it is announced by 
Prof. C. D. Brandt, head of the de- 
partment. 


A four-year course in textile chem- 
istry, including dyeing, finishing, 
bleaching, laundering, dry cleaning 
and the manufacture of rayon and 
chemicals, will be offered. 

A course in fabric design will offer 
practical training in designing origi- 
nal fabric patterns and weaving them 
on power looms. 


Textile Machinery Code 


Washington.—The textile machin- 
ery manufacturing industry, as rep- 
resented by the National Association 
of Textile Machinery Manufacturers, 
claiming to represent 90 per cent of 
these manufacturers, has submitted a 
proposed code of fair competition to 
Administrator Johnson. The code 
establishes minimum wages for ac- 
counting, clerical, office and service 
employees at $14 a week and to other 
classes at the rate of 35 cents an 
hour. The maximum hours per week 
are set at 40. 


Atlas Silk Mills To 
Open New Plant 


Martinsville, Va.—-The Atlas Silk 
Mills, Inc., of New York, will start 
operations in their new local plant 
about September 5th, it was an- 
nounced by officials of the concern 
here. A call for men and women, ex- 
perienced in the manufacture of silk 
textiles, has been sent out. Silk crepes 
will be produced in this industry. 
Two shifts daily will be employed, 
with from 100 to 200 workers being 
offered steady employment. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorne 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Chariotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
434 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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COTTON GOO 


DS 


New York.—The cotton goods markets were steadier 
at the week end and the outlook considered more hopeful. 
The gain in cotton prices late in the week had a healthy 
effect on the market. The situation in print cloths was 
considerably cleared by the sales of a large quantity of 
goods by second hands. Quantities sold through resellers 
totalled at least 3,000,000 yards, mainly confined to 80 
squares, 68x72s and 64x60s. A number of mills keen 
about getting sales on their large stocks entered the mar- 
ket as sellers. As a result some good sized contracts were 
taken in these quarters that, in themselves, totalled an- 
other few millions of yards of leading print cloth styles. 
The second hand low on 80 squares was 87@c 39-inch 
68x72s 734c, 38%-inch 64x60s 6%c and 38%-inch 60x 
48s, 5c. At the week’s close the best reported possible 
on 80 squares was 94c, 68x72s 7.96c, 64x60s 67¢c and 
60x48s 534c. Most of the other print cloths were stead- 
ily maintained or declined in few cases Yc. 

Narrow sheeting prices were generally revised down- 
ward by selling houses. Activity in this quarter was lim- 
ited, yet a few moderate size lots sold. It was reported 
that several larger operators were interesting themselves 
in covering at a time when the advantages of doing so 
seemed most in their favor. 

New quotations, all lower, were issued on osnaburgs, 
drills, filling sateens, twills, jeans and other converibles. 
These are listed in the price list. Some few had not been 
active enough to clearly indicate what the selling disposi- 
tion may be in connection with them. 

Broadcloths participated in the second hand sales 
movement. For this reason there was a cleaning house 
that relieved a number of stocks which they forebore 
carrying while raw cotton moved off too consistently to 
be reassuring. When cotton spurted up once more there 
was a growing desire, as in print cloths, to cover into late 
months, October forward, if mills would take the busi- 
ness. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s | | 5% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s__ | 3 5 
Gray goods, 38'%2-in., 64x60s 67% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 91% 
Gray goods, 38-in., 68x72s 7% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, standard 11% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s Bl 
Tickings, 8-ounce . 20 
Denims 17 
Dress ginghams 15 
Standard prints 7M 
Staple ginghams 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.., Inc. 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn markets were quiet during 
the week and prices were lower. The market has been 
struggling through the complications brought about by 
the processing tax. There is steadily growing opposition 
to the conditions which the tax creates and it is becoming 
clearer each week that it places a tremendous burden on 
the mills. 

Many yarn men think that prices will be higher for the 
bulk of covering of fall and early winter requirements. 
They adhere to this belief in spite of many uncertainties, 
principally because the large majority of sale yarn spin- 
ners are carrying almost no tenderable stocks of yarn into 
the coming month. The period which normally is the 
most active of the year from the standpoint of yarn de- 
mand, therefore, will commence with scarcely any unsold 
yarn supplies among spinners, and with only fragmentary 
stocks held by market interests. In short, customers will 
be likely to find themselves in the position of bidding 
against each other under conditions where, because of 
high costs of operation, the sale yarn spinners have de- 
clined to provide in advance for the requirements of the 
several yarn markets. 

Shipments against contract are measurably satistac- 
tory, and together with yarn in knitters’ warehouses, 
many of the underwear manufacturers are covered for 
requirements for some weeks, even though it be necessary 
to operate plants full time. 

But some are not on full time schedules, representing 
that there has been a slackening in buying by jobbers and 
retailers. This is said to have impelled manufacturers to 
reduce operating time, being a factor in the light trading 
in yarn. 

Prices for mercerized yarns were revised throughout 
the entire list. The ratings of a week ago were based on 
indicated higher costs than spinners and mercerizers must 
meet. 

These quotations include processing tax. 


Southern Single Warps 33% - 
12s 22s 36 =«C(‘«; 
33. -33% 48 
16s - 26s 40 -40% 
20s 35 -35% 30s 42 -43 
24s Carpet and Upholstery Yarns 
268 40% - in Skeins 
30s _. &s, 3-4 ply, tinged_. -30 
Southern Single Skeins Ss, 38-4 ply, tinged 
10s 31%-32 and waste 28 «6.29 
32% -32% 10s and 12s, 3 and 4- 
i4s _. 83-33% ply hard white yarn 
16s —. 33% - tubes and skeins 32 -33 
$5 -35% Southern Two-Ply Mercerizing 
22s . : 37%- Twist Combed Peeler 
263 44 -45 
308 42 - 20s 4G «47 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins and ts 48 -49 
Tubes 30s «82 
Ss 31%- 10s 57 -58 
32% - Os 62 -64 
14s 33% - 40s 70 
35% - 70s -86 
0s 3414-35 80s 93 
26s . 38 -39 Single Combed Peeler Yarn on 
ws _. 40%-41 Cones 
10s 51 - lSs 
62 -63 248 46 «48 
Southern Two-Ply Warps 30s 49.50 
~ 2 - 38s 53 -55 
10s 32%- 10s 56 57 
12s 33. 20s 61 -63 
l4s 33 -33% 60s 68 
16s 34 -35 70s 79 «81 
208 35 -36 80s 1 «94 
248 Two-Ply Mercerized in Cones 
65 -56 208 77 
Carded Frame Spun Cones 70s .1,00- 
10s . 1.39-_. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensbere, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE FOR 
TEXTILE INTERESTS 


Mill and Plant APPRAISALS—SURVEYS—AUDITS—COST and 
ACCOUNTING SET-UPS—Orderly LIQUIDATIONS—PROPER- 
TIES—-SITES—LOCATIONS—USED TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


MeCord Service is invaluable to 
Executive, Bankers, Administrators. 


Consultation invited through our offices 


H. M. McCORD 


100 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
161 Devonshire St. Commercial Trust Bidg. 


CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 
W. G. PATTISON, Seuthern Representative. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury Mase. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating 


executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts or matetrials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 


Akron Belting Co., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: 
L. Haskins, Greenville, 8S. C.; L. 
Moore, Memphis, Tenn 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 301 E. 7th St., Charlotte, 
N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou Mer. 


American Enka Corp., 271 Church St... 
New York City. Sou. Rep.: R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 

Arnotd,Hoffman & Co., inc., Providence, 
R. L. Sou. Office: Indepe dence Bidg.., 
Charlotte, N. C., . EB. Buck, Mgr: Sou. 
Reps.: Harold T. Buck, 511 Pershing 
Point Apts.. Atlanta, Ga.: Frank W. 
Johnson, P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. 
cC.; R. A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Dallas, Tex.; R. EB. Buck, Jr., 216 Tindel 
Ave., Greenville, 8S. C. 

Ashworth Bros... inc., Charlotte, 
Sou. Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, 
ville, S. C.; 


Green - 
215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex 

Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ll. 
Office: 31 W. McBee Ave., 
J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

Barkley Machine Works, Gastonia, N. C. 
(has. A. Barkley, president. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: H. L. aes. 


Sou. 
Jreenville, 


P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.; W. 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 5S. 
Sees R. B. Smith, 104 Clayton St., Macon, 
vA, 

Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps: Ralph Gossett, Woodside . 
Bide... Greenville, C.: Belton C. Plow- 
den, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply 


Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Singleton, 


Dallas, Tex. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Blidg.. 


Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, 
Campbell & Co., 


Mer. 
John, 75 Hudson St., 


New York City. Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby, 
P. O. Box 482, West Point, Ga.: Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A 


Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. 
Stee! & tron Co., Greensboro, 


gg Chemical 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Treas. 


Laboratories, inc., 
Mangum Webb, Sec.- 


Chica a Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1267-1301 
Elston Chicago, Ill. Sou. Rep.: J. C. 
‘Greenville, s. C 


Ciba Co.,. Greenwich and Morton 
St.. New York City. Sou. Offices: 619 E. 
Washineton St., Greensboro, N. C.:; Green- 


ville, S. C. 

Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co., Clin- 
ton, lowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 
490, Atlanta. Ga.: Luther Knowles, Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C 

Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Battery 


Place, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar 
St.. Charlotte, N. C. 8. B. Alexander, 
Mer. 

Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou, Rep.: Fohn E. Humphries, P. O. Box 
843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
©. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


Ashley, P. 


Sou. Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Embree, Lynch- 


burg. Va.: C. G. Brown, Lynchburg. Va. 


K. BE. Goue dy, Greensboro, N. C 
Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. 


Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St.. 
W.. Atlanta, W. M. Mitchell: 
Spartanburg, 8. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. !., Wil- 
mington, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St.., 
Chariotte, N C©.; John L. Dabbs, Mer. 
Sou. Warehouses: 802 W First St., Char- 


lotte, N. C.. Wm. P. Crayton. Mer. Sou. 
Reps.: D. C. Newnan, L. HB. Green, H. B. 
‘onstable. Charlotte Office: J. D. Sand- 


ridge, 1021 Jefferson Std. Bldg., Greens- 
boro, N. C.: B. R. Dabbs. 715 Provident 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; W. R. Ivey, 
111 Mills Ave.. Greenville, S. C.: J. 


| 135 S. Spring St.. Concord. N. C.: 

F. Crayton, Ralston Hotel. Columbus, 
Ge ; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; R. M. 
Covington, 715 Provident Bidg., Chatta - 
nooga, Tenn. 


Eaton, Pau! 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Eclipse Textile Devices. Eimira. N. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co.. 
care Pelham Mills, Pelham, 8S. C.: Eclipse 
Textile Devices Co., care Bladenboro Cot- 
ton Co., Bladenboro. N. c. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. 
Box 581, Charlotte. N. C. 


Esterline-Angus Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sou. Reps.: Ga., Fla.. Ala.—Walter V. 
Gearhart Co., 301 Volunteer Bide.. At- 
lanta, Ga.: N. c., Va., B. H. Gil- 
ae 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, 


218 Johnston 


Firth-Smith Co.., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Jalong, N, 


Ford & Co 


Dist. 
Geo 


161 Devonshire St., 
Rep.: Wm. B. Walker, 


. B.. Wyandotte, Mich. 
Office: 116 Hurt Bide., Atlanta, Ga., 
W. Shearon. Dist Mner. Sou. Reps.: 
Oliver. Colonial Apt.. Greensboro, 
N. C.: Geo. S. Webb, 405 S. Walker 8St.. 
Columbia, S. C.: R. Stevens, Box 284, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N.C. C. 
E.. Honeycutt, Mer. 


General Dyestuff Corp.. 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B 
A. Stigen, Mer. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses: At- 
lanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn. Dist. Megr.; Char- 


leston, W. Va.. W. L. Alston. Mer.: Char- 
lotte, N. C.. EB. P. Coles, Mer.: Dallas. 
Tex., L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mer.;: Houston. 
Tex... M. Wise. W. O' Hara Mers.: 


Oklahoma City, Okla., F. B. Hathway. B. 
F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices: Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke. Mer.: Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Mer.: 
Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knox- 
ville. A. B. Cox. Mer.: Louievillé, 
Ky.. EB. B. Myrick. Mer.: Memphis, Tenn.. 
G. O. MeFariane,. Mer.: Nashville. Tenn., 
J. H. Barksdale. Mer.: New Orleans. La.. 
BR. Willard. Mer.: Richmond, Va., J. W. 
Hicklin. Mer.: San Antonio, Tex.. IL. A 
tthr. Mer.: Sou. Service Shops. Atlanta. 
ja... W. J. Selbert. Mer.; Dallas, Tex.. W 
F. Kaston. Mer.: Houston. Tex... F. C. 
Bunker, Mer 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Co... Ho- 
boken,. N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank FB. Keener. 
187 Sprine St.. N. W., Atlanta. Ga.: C. N 


Knapn. Commercial Bank Bldg... Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. tnc., The, 


Akron. ©. Sou. 
Tth St.. Charlotte. N. 

Piekels. 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville. 
Fla.: Bovd Arthur. 713-715 Linden Ave.. 
Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave... New Orleans. La.: M. 
“hamnion,. 709-11 Spring St... Shreveport. 
Ta.: Panl Stevens. 1609-11 First Ave... N. 


Rens.: W. C. Killick 


Pirmingham. Ala.: B. S. Parker. Jr.. Cor. 
W. Jackson and Oak Sts... Knoxville. 
Tenn.: Sanders 209 Broadwav. 


Toulteville, R. 1225-31 W. 
Broad St.. Va.: J. C. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta 8St.. Atlanta. ‘Ga. 

Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway, 
New York Citv. Sou. Reps.: Samuel 
Lehrer, Box 265. Spvartanbure. S. C.: 
W. G. Shull. Box 923, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
©. T. Daniel. Textile Supply Co., 30 N 
Market St., Dallas, Tex. 
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H B American Machine 
tucket, R. L. Sou. Office: 
and Southern National Bank Bldg... At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin. Agent. Rocking- 
N. C., Fred Dickinson. 


ham, I 

Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. 
Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


4oughton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., H. 
J. Waldron, 614 First National Bank 
Bide., Chariotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: J. A. 
Brittain, 722 S. 27th Place, Birmingham. 
Ala.; Porter H. Brown, P. Box » 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. F. Davis, 418 N. 
Third St.. St. Loulis, Mo.. for New Or- 
leans, La.: J. M. Keith, P. O. Box 663 
Greensboro, N. C.: R. J. Maxwell, 528 
Rhodes Haverty Bidge., Atlanta, Ga.; D. O 
Wylie, 514 First National Bank Bidg.. 
Charlotte. N. C. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth 
St.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Guy L. Melchoir. 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: B. M. Terryberry, 208 
Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard St., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchoir, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 


Hygrolit, inc., Kearny. N. J. Sou. Reps.: 
J. Alfred WLechler, 619 Johnston 
a ta N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Grif- 

n, Ga. 


Jacobs Mfa. Co.., 
Sou. Rep.: W 


Co., Paw- 
815 The Citizens 


E. H., Danielson, Conn. 
Irving Bullard, treasurer, 
(Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.: 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou Dis- 
tributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. and 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: 
Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. =. ©. 
Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.: Car- 


olina Supply Co., Greenville. 8. C.: South - 
ern Belting Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.. 


and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Su ply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Gariand 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
nee. Carolina’ Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus, O. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidge., Greenville. 
S. C., Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. 
Warehouses: Greenville, S. C., Charlotte. 
N. C., Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep.: Claude 
ler. P. O. Box 1883. Greenville, S. C.: 
Luke J. Castile. 2121 Dartmouth Place. 
Charlotte, Wallace, 2027 
Morris Ave., Birmingham. Ala. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, inc., 100 
BE. 42nd St... New York City. Sou. Office: 
Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C., R. 
Barnwell, Vice-Pres. 


Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Frank G. North, 
Inc., P. O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, inc., Passaic, N.. J. 


Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfe. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: Alabama—<Anniston. An- 
niston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham, Crandall 
Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, 
Longe-Lewis Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.: Huntsville. Noojin Hdw. & 


Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa, 
(‘o.; Montgomery, 
ida—Jacksonville 
ley Co.: Miami. 


Allen & Jemison 
Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 
The Cameron & RPBark- 
The Cameron & Barkley 
(o.; Tampa. The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
(jeorgia—Atlanta. Amer. Machinery Co.: 
Columbus. A. H. Watson (Special Agent): 
Macon. Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. D. 
DeTreville (Special Agent) Kentucky— 
Ashiand. Ben Williamson & Co.: Harlan, 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co North Carolina—Char- 
lotte, Matthews-Morse Sales Co.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co.: Fayetteville, Huske 
Hardware House: Gastonia, Gastonia 
Reltine Co.: Goldsboro. Dewey Broas.: 
High Point. Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenotr. 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Wilmington. Wil- 
mineton Tron Works: Winston-Salem 
Kester Machinery So South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton, In- 
dustrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: 
Sumter. Sumter Machinery Co.: Spnartan- 
bure. Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
see—Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & 
Supplv Co.: Johnson City. Summers Hdw. 
Cn.: Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.: Nash- 


ville. Buford Bros., Inc. Service Ren.: J. 
P. Carter. 62 North Main St.. Greer, 8. C. 
(Phone 186). Salesmen: BE. H. 101 


Gertrude St. Alta Vista Ants., Knoxville, 
Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr.. 1081 North 80th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.: B. C. Nabers, 25619 
27th Place South, Birmingham, . 
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Mauney Steel Co., 237 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey 
Mauney, Burlington, N. C.; Don L. Hurl- 
burt, 5611 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., inc., 
40 Rector St., New York City. Sou, Office 


and Warehouse: 201 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C., dutian T. Chase, Mgr. Sou. 
Dyer 8S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker, C. Blakely, Charlotte 
Office: James IL. White, American Saves. 
Bk Bldg., Atianta, Ga.; H. A. Rodgers, 


910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. 
&. Shuford, efferson Std. Life Bidg., 
Greensboro, N. C 5. L. Pemberton, 342 
Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C, 


National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. 


J. Sou. Reps.: R. B. Macintyre, Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C.: G. BH. Small, 
310 Sixth St.. N. B.. Atlanta, Ga. Ware- 


house, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 


change St., Providence, R. L Sou. Office 
and Varehouse: 131 Ww. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Agt.,. C. D. Taylor, Gaft- 
ney, S. C. Sou. Reps.: L. B. Taylor, Box 
272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 8. 
c.: HB. L. Lanter, Shawmut, Ala. 


Neumann 4& Co., R., Hoboken, N, J. 
Direct Factory Rep.: Pearse Slaughter 
Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

N. YY. & WN. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office: 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
C.. New Orleans, La., Atlanta , Ga., Green- 


ville. S. C. 

Onyx Oi! & Chemical Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. Sou. Rep.: Edwin W. Kiumph, 1716 
Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 

Perkins & Son, inc., B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Belting Co., High Point, 

Payne, Mer. 


Rhoads & Sons, J. E., 
Philadelphia, Paa. 
Wilmington, Del; 
Mitchell, Mer. 

Robinson & Son Co., 
Caroline Sts., 
Charlotte, N. 


35 N. Sixth St., 
Factory and Tanne 
Atlanta Store, C. 


Wm. C., Dock and 

Md. Sou. Office: 

B. D. Heath, 
red 


Ben F. Charlotte, 
W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C M. 
1101 W. Market St., 
H. J. Gregory, Charlotte, N. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair D epot 
Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices: Atlanta * 
John L. Graves, Mer.; Spartanburg, S.C 
H. P. Worth, Mer. 

Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St., N. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Sipp- Eastwood cage = Paterson, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Sirrine & Co., J. E., Greenville, 8S. C. 

Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 


Spindie & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy 
Ave., 8S. W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Reps.: Horace BE. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Piant: 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
C.; ‘Son. Reps. : 
W. O. Jones and Cc. W. in, Greenville 
Office. 

Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office: John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 
Mer. 

Stewart iron Works, Cincinnati, O. 
Sales Reps.: Jasper C. Hutto, 111 Latta 
Areade, Charlotte, N. C.; Peterson-Stew- 
art Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty 
St., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., The, 
Providence, R. IL. Sou. Office: 909 John- 
ston Bidge., Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, 
Mer. 

U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps. : Jordan, Sales 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 

Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 


Sou. Offices: Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
a. 

U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co., Aborn S8t., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Re : Willlam Ww. 


Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. 
Ga. 

Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office: Room 140! Woodside Bidg.., 
Greenville, S. C.. Baédwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


Box 158, Athens. 
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Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 

l. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 
Third National Bank Bld Gastonia, N. 
c., A. B. Carter, Mer. ; 52 } Angier Ave., 
N. E.. Atlanta, Ga.; B. F. Barnes, Mer. 
Sou. Reps.: B. F. ‘Barnes, Jr., Atlanta 
Office: A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, 
Gastonia Office. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bidg.., 
N. C., Harry Re Dalton, Mer. 

WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N.C. W 
nedy, Pres.; W. 
ager. 


Whitin Machine Works, 
Mass. _ Offices: 


Charlotte, 


A. Ken- 
Warrington, field man- 


Whitinsville, 
Whitin Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. WwW. H. Porcher and R. I. 
Dalton, M 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou eps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
. dD. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atlanta Office. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 
2029 Bast Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 

Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Rep.: Precision Gear & Machine Co., 
Charlotte, N. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps.: C. R. Brunin 1202 Ww. Market St.. 
Greensboro, N. C.; Valter A. Wood Sup- 
ply Co. | 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 

enn. 


Predicts Buying Upturn 


Chattanooga, Tenn. — Expressing 
confidence in the future, T. H. Mc- 
Kinney, an executive of the Stand- 
ard-Coosa-Thatcher Company, said: 
“Not much business is being booked 
at this season of the year in the cot- 
ton yarn line. Our business runs in 
cycles. The next heavy buying period 
would normally start in about Octo- 
ber. I believe that by that time va- 
rious lines of manufacture will be on 
the new basis and that orders will be 
booked at the new prices. | am 
looking for good business. We are 
operating two full 40-hour shifts in 
all our plants, and there has been 
some increase in employment in our 
mills.” 


Full-Fashioned Rayon Hose 


The decidedly active demand for 
well made rayon full-fashioned hos- 
iery this fall is reflected in the sales 
of Cannon Mills hosiery department. 
This firm is offering a full-fashioned 
stocking of Viscose Company’s Chal- 
kelle yarn, priced to retail at 50 cents 

59 cents, depending upon stores’ 
price brackets. 

Offered in all the fashionable fall 
shades, the stocking has a decidedly 
attractive appearance and cannot be 
distinguished from silk when worn. 
It is without rings and is a service 
weight number. It has lisle foot and 
top. 

This hosiery is a Wiscassett Mills’ 
product and has been on the market 
for some months with steadily in- 
creasing sales. It is said to be the 
first full-fashioned stocking develop- 
ed of Chalkelle, a chalky viscose 
yarn. Since the yarn itself is of 
chalky dullness no extra delustering 
of the hosiery is required in finishing. 

Belief of store buyers that rayon 
full-fashioned hosiery will furnish the 
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bulk of the inexpensive hosiery busi- 
ness this fall is reflected in the steady 
growth in demand for Chalkelle hos- 
iery in recent weeks. 


Device to Test Flexibility of 
Textiles 


Washington. Develapment of an 
instrument which will accurately 
measure the flexibility of textiles, pa- 
per and other fabrics, an important 
factor in many of their uses, was 
announced by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

With the instrument, known as a 
“flexometer,”’ samples of fabric can 
be tested to measure their stiffness, 
elasticity and creasibility. These fac- 
tors, it was said, are of importance in 
many respects as, for instance, in the 
“drape” of textile materials for 
clothing and home furnishings, while 
flexibility and resiliency are required 
characteristics in both textile and 
paper towels and napkins. 


Textile School Expects 
Increased Enrollment 


Judging from present indications. 
the Textile School enrollment at 
North Carolina State College this fall! 
will be considerbly larger than it has 
been for several years. Dr. Thomas 
Nelson, Dean of the Textile School. 
states that in addition to an increas- 
ed number of applicants for admis- 
sion to the Freshman class, a num- 
ber of young men who have attended 
other colleges have signified their in- 
tention to enter the State College 
Textile School this fall. The homes 
of these young men range from New 
York to Georgia. 

Every member of the 1933 gradu- 
ating class was placed in a textile 
position and, in Dean Nelson’s opin- 
ion, the textile industry is an espe- 
cially attractive field for ambitious 
young men who have an inclination 
for industrial, chemical or artistic 
work. 


Textiles, Inc., Is 
Operating Full 


Gastonia, N. C.—Textiles, Inc., is 
running full tilt under the NRA 40- 
hour week, two shifts. The mills are 
running better than at any time in 
the past two years. 

A. G. Myers and R. Grady Rankin, 
both with the mills, are receivers. 
There has been no change in the 
status of the mills, except that they 
are running better than ever, pay- 
rolls larger, more yarn being made 
and stocks reduced. Economies have 
been effected in the overhead and 
expenses were lowered. 
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ROANOKE RAPIDS, N. C. 


A Live InpustriaL Crry—Larce Paper Sev- 
ERAL CoTTON MILLs. 

This is one of the busiest towns in the State. There 
are six large cotton mills (counting three at Rosemary) 
and a very large paper mill—all running two 40-hour 
shifts, with some departments running three shifts. 

“Miss” Rosemary and “Mr.” Roanoke Rapids were 
united several months ago, in spite of opposition by some 
of “‘Rosemary’s” family, who are now happily reconciled. 
Personally, we are glad that the two pretty towns merg- 
ed, for we never could find the dividing line. 

ROANOKE Mit No. 1 


This mill, on the banks of the Roanoke river, is 
“daddy” to all the others, we believe, and, like lots ol 
other daddies, does as much or more work than the 
younger members of the family. A. O. Pendleton ts su- 
perintendent. 

J. C. Farmer, a likable young man, is overseer carding; 
M. C. Mills, second hand, first shift, and W. E. Simpson, 
second shift. 

F. C. Wood is overseer spinning; Howard Wood, sec- 
ond hand, first shift, and Mr. Ringstaff, second shift. 

J. R. Burton, overseer weaving, with J. A. Ross and 
Mack Williams, second hands, on first shift, with J. H. 
Bagwell and J. H. Mullis on second shift. 

E. S. Ward, designer, sample man, and goodness knows 
what all; Y. N. Underwood, overseer cloth room; J. D. 
Lee, dyer; J. H. Hudson, yard man; W. A. Daniels, roll 
coverer; M. F. Edwards, master mechanic. 

Outing or “flannel” made here and printed at Ware 
Shoals in various large and small floral designs look more 
like gorgeous velvet than cotton flannel. We have never 
seen anything quite so lovely in this kind of goods. 

RoANOKE Miz Co. No. 2 

Genial J. D. Cassada is superintendent; Samuel Tur- 
ner, plant superintendent; J. B. Dunn, production clerk ; 
J. O. Brown, overseer carding, with J. J. Wilkins, day 
second hand, and Z. W. Carter, night second hand. 

J. W. Brown, one of the most loyal friends of Tur 
BULLETIN, is overseer spinning, spooling, warping, wind- 
ing and twisting, with J. R. Jenkins, W. L. Jenkins and 
M. B. Singletary, second hands. H. D. Howell is a live- 
wire section man. Ten twisting frames have recently 
been added to this department. 

W. T. Hodges, overseer weaving, and oh boy, what 
pretty goods—draperies, etc. Edward Sullivan, Pete Hix 
and C. W. Johnson are among the progressive second 
hands: B. R. Hux, second hand in slashing, and F. A. 
Nance, second hand over tape looms. 

E. A. Murray, overseer finishing, weighs 210 pounds. 
He has been with this company around 20 years—serving 


most of the time at Patterson Mill, nearby; E. L. Ennis 
is his second hand. 

H. T. Horne is overseer dyeing, with A. H. Holt, sec- 
ond hand. New equipment for beam dyeing has recently 
been installed. J. D. Lee, overseer bleaching: W. R. 
Rogers, designer, assisted by D. E. Bennett. 


PATTERSON MILL 


Here is where we find jolly, good-natured —. —. 
Meikle, superintendent; a thoroughbred gentleman and 
well liked by all who know him. Pretty seersucker and 
other goods are made here. 

A. B. McAlister is overseer carding, with J. R. Cross, 
J. P. Fowler, Ben Butler and John Hamby, second hands; 
B. F. McAlister, card grinder. 

C. L. Garner is overseer spinning; U. R. Tritt, W. 
Carlisle, Lonnie True M. B. Strickland, T. J. Prince and 
LD). R. Strickland, among the progressives; Luther Clary, 
timekeeper. 

Max W. Higgins, the efficient and likable overseer 
weaving; J. C. Miles, Claude Ethridge, Alexander Thom- 
as and A. L. Cranford, recently of Biscoe, second hands. 

H. J. Bennett is the up-to-date ovérseer of cloth room, 
finishing and designing. He’s a young man of fine per- 
sonality and a general favorite—so are J. L. Bell and J. 
R. Meikle, assistant designers; W. S. Pepper looks after 
the packing. 

[ must thank Mr. Bennett for telling me about the 
napping department, where his friend, W. L. Jones, is 
overseer. It was the first time I had found the napping 
room, a very interesting place. 

Curtis Inze is overseer dyeing. 

H. D. Camp is general superintendent of all three of 
the above mills. 

ROSEMARY 


Lost all our time waiting for Superintendent T. W. 
Mullen, or his assistant, Mr. Cannon, and never did see 
them. 


However, Rosemary Mills are large and interesting 


enough to get a write-up all its own, and we'll try to do 
it justice at a later date. 


AUSTELL, GA. 


CLARKDALE BULLETIN 


“Beautify the Home” is the title of another folder just 
received from the Spool Cotton Company, showing, with 
pictures, crocheted articles made with Clark’s O. N. T. 
knitting and crochet cotton. The articles shown include 
table covers, bedspreads and table mats. A sample of 
the folder is displayed on the educational board in the 
north mill tower. 

Marietta will be welcomed at the Clarkdale field to- 
morrow afternoon at 3 o’clock for almost-the-last game 
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of the series in the West Georgia League. ‘Two more Sat- 
urdays will see the finish. The boys have played good 
ball, had a lot of fun, and earned a good reputation. 

Bigger transformers, a bigger warehouse for cotton, 
more twisters. These, as well as the bigger village, indi- 
cate the way the O. N. T. plant in Georgia is growing. 
The power capacity is now 3,750 kilovolt-amperes. ‘The 
cotton storage capacity is being increased 1000 bales. 
Thirty-three new twisters are being built for the mill. 

Miss Louise Clarke and Miss Bernice Clarke, of the 
Austell O. N. T. Mill, were judged recently the prettiest 
girls in the Business Girls’ Club of the Marietta Y. W. 
C. A. This organization and the merchants of the town 
have named Miss Louise Clarke “Miss Marietta.”’ These 
girls are expected to enter in a state-wide contest for the 
title, ““Miss Georgia.” 


RAMSEUR, N. C. 


CoLtumMBIA Merc. Co. 


Everybody is happy here over the receipt of a fine 
order—the largest received by this mill in three years. 
Smiles and smiles, with Superintendent J. R. Wilson and 
his assistant, J. C. Craven, in the lead and “whooping 
‘em up.” In fact, people everywhere are happier than we 
have ever seen them. Shoulders are more erect; eyes are 
brighter; steps more elastic; smiles more cheerful. 

C. G. Whitehead, overseer carding and spinning. was 
off on a vacation—visiting his daughter at Marshall, N. 
C., for a few days. 

J. R. Steel is overseer weaving, slashing and cloth room 
—a man well known in North Carolina textiles. 

S. E. Leonard is master mechanic; O. E. Whitesides, 
paymaster and shipping clerk, called the leading store in 
Ramseur and arranged for us to get an extra nice picture 
of our beloved President—a courtesy we deeply appreci- 


ated. 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


HENDERSON AND Harriett CoTrron MILLs 


Henderson Cotton Mills, north of the pretty town, is 
noted for the long services of the superintendent and 
overseers, and for the loyalty of the employees—some of 
whom never worked in any other mill. 

J. H. Bunn, superintendent, has been here 32 years— 
10 as overseer and 22 as superintendent. 

E. E. Huffman is overseer carding; W. E. Holmes, 
overseer of spinning, has a record equal to that of the 
superintendent; H. C. Roberson is overseer weaving and 
the cloth room; D. T. Clayton, overseer winding; G. A. 
Lowery, master mechanic. The product is hosiery yarns 
16s to 30s and sheeting. 

More than 4,000 quarts of vegetables and fruit— 
mostly from home gardens—have been put up for the 
people here. They prepared the stuff at home and the 
mill did the canning. Two cents for No. 2 cans and 2% 
cents for No. 3 cans was the total cost. 

W. H. Tucker is overseer spinning and winding in No. 
2; W. E. Vernon is overseer spinning and winding in 
No. 2, and N. R. Wilkerson is overseer winding and fin- 
ishing in No. 3. C. T. Burnett is master mechanic. 

Harriett Cotron Miits Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

For genial, gentlemanly mill officials and overseers, 
and for friendly, sociable people, these are hard to beat. 
Our friend, Superintendent J. W. Cooper, was away, but 
J. D. Rose, his energetic assistant, was very much on the 
job, and as usual gave us a cordial welcome and hearty 
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assistance. Had the pleasure of meeting Jehn 
er, the general superintendent, and C. A. Redfielf> Jn, 
shipping clerk. W. R. Perry is overseer Na, D,casding; 
R. N. Gupton is overseer spinning and winding No. 1. 

If anybody wants to know “when a man’s a man,” 
just take a look at L. L. Wilson, overseer carding No. 2 
and No. 3. He is six feet six inches tall, weighs 287, 
and is one of the best overseers that ever went into a 
card room, and never gets cross except when somebody 
swipes his Textrte BULLETIN. Boys, you better get a 
Bulletin of your own, for Mr. Wilson might take a no- 
tion to sit down on you! 


WARRENTON, N. C 
Peck Mec. Co. 

It had been years and years since we visited this busy 
little mill of 10,000 spindles, but we received. a warm 
welcome from courteous and friendly L. C. Linsey, the 
manager. J. W. Lyles is carder and E. S. Kinsey, spin- 
ner and winder. 

The manager and employees constitute a family of 
around 130, of as congenial and loyal people as can be 
found. The little village church has a large Sunday 
School, and there has never been an arrest made in the 
village. 

Baseball, picnics and barbecues are enjoyed by all. 
Manager Kinsey is ready to back anything that is for 
the health and happiness of his people. 

Recently the girls decided to wear uniforms; they each 
bought two and Mr. Kinsey presented them another—so 
they will all have three each and will always be neat and 
clean. 


First Evening Textile School Diplomas 
Awarded 


Columbia, 5. C.-C. M. Wilson, State Supervisor, Vo- 
cational Industrial Education, announced from his office 
here that L. A. Ramsey, of Whitney Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Spartanburg County, has been awarded the first 
set of three Standard Cotton Textile Evening School 
diplomas issued in the State under the State Boards of 
Vocational Education of the Southern cotton manufac- 
turing States, including Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas and Texas. | 

Mr. Wilson further announces that Mr. Ramsey is not 
only the first man to be awarded a set of diplomas on 
textile manufacturing in South Carolina, but that only 
one other set of this kind has been awarded in the United 
States, that going to a man in Alabama. 

The diplomas for spinning and weaving were formally 
presented Mr. Ramsey at the close of the night school 
textile classes in the early spring. The diploma for card- 
ing was awarded to him at the Frank Evans High School 
in Spartanburg in 1932. 

The records show that Mr. Ramsey began his study of 
textiles in the evening textile classes of the Whitney 
Manufacturing Company in 1920. To receive such a 
set of diplomas requires a student to complete twenty- 
four separate units of the Standard Cotton Textile Even- 
ing School course of study, which not only includes the 
theoretical instructions necessary in cotton manufactur- 
ing, but also skill in caring for and fixing the various 
types of machines used in the different departments of a 
cotton manufacturing plant. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


COTTON MILL 
For Sale at 10% of Cost 


360 H.P. New Diesel Engine 
Brick 
Good Tenant Houses 
Low Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 

For further tnformation communi- 
cate G. P. W., care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


WANTED—Loom fixer, experienced on 
Stafford looms. Write A. W. Roper. 
Superintendent; W. H. Gibbs, Overseer 
Weaving, Indiana Cotton Mills, Cannel- 


ton. Ind. 


WANTED—Position as weave room or 
slasher room overseer, or can handle 
both jobs. Do not mind hard work, but 
would like a chance to prove ability. 
Will go anywhere. A-1 references. P. C. 
G., care Textile Bulletin. 


SALESMAN WANTED—Manufacturer of 
Oils. Sizes. Softeners, Finishing (om- 
pounds and Dyestuffs, want a few men 
for Southern Territory Must have ex- 
perience, ability and following State 
particulars and salary expected An- 


sewer S. H.. care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Have splendid location for 
man who can operate a Loom Reed Re- 
pair Shop. State full experience Ad- 
dress ::Reed Specialist,"’ Textile Bulle- 
tin, Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED—Position as card room over- 


seer. IT am experienced in fine or coarse 


counts: also textile training. FE. G. R.., 
cure 


Textile Bulletin 


Textrre BuLietmN 


OVERSEER CARDING—L C. 8S. Gradu- 
ate. Experienced on colored work, with 
15 years experience as overseer and séec- 
ond hand. 40 years of age and strictly 
sober. References from present and past 
employers. Answer I. C. S., care Textile 
Bulletin. 


Cotton Mills Lead 
Business Recovery 


The cotton mills of this country 
have operated at an extraordinarily 
high rate relative to general manu- 
facturing activity during the past 
twelve months and they are still run- 
ning fair above the level of industrial 
operations on an average, according 
to data compiled by the New York 
Cotton Exchange Service. The high 
activity of the domestic spinning 
plants during the past cotton year 
has been particularly impressive since 
spinners have had to pay more for 
their raw material in the last twelve 
months than during the previous 
year, while the general commodity 
price level has been lower. Even 
during last month, when cotton cost 
much more than two years ago, and 
when commodity prices in general 
were slightly lower than at that time, 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Textile Mill Forms 
Labels, Bill Heads, 
Letter Heads, etc. 


To the wise use of our complete, modern equipment, 
which insures economy, we add the painstaking care of 
experienced craftsmen, careful supervision, prompt 
service, and a background of 


Over a Quarter Century of Knowing How 
Let Us Quote You on That Next Job 


Washburn Printing Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Printers of Southern Textile Bulletin 
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cotton mill operations averaged ap- 
proximately 50 per cent higher than 
in the earlier period. 


During July the cotton mills ran 
at 122 per cent of the average level 
in the six years from 1922 to 1927, 
inclusive, while manufacturing estab- 
lishments on an average ran at about 
97 per cent ,the Cotton Exchange 
figures show. During the cotton year 
ended with July eotton mill activity 
averaged 95 per cent, while general 
manufacturing activity was 69 per 
cent. In the previous cotton year 
cotton mill operations averaged 75 
per cent and general manufacturing 
activity was 67 per cent. In other 
words, the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry of this country has led the 
way out of the recent depression, and 
it is now actually running well above 
the average level in what may be 
considered a normal. business period. 
The relatively high activity of the 
cotton mills during the past two years 
is generally attributed to the ex- 
tremely low level to which cotton 
prices fell in the 1930-31 and 1931- 
32 seasons and the fact that cotton 
goods are largely necessities for ulti- 
mate consumption, which wear out 
quickly. Low prices of cotton made 
cotton goods of all kinds phenome- 
nally cheap, both absolutely and in 
relation to other commodities during 
1930-31 and 1932-32. 


In 1930-31 the average index num- 
ber for prices of cotton, based on 
prices in 1926-29 as 100, was only 
54, compared with the index number 
of 79 for all commodities. In 1931- 
32 the index number for cotton was 
33, against 69 for all commodities. 
During the earlier part of the long 
decline in cotton prices from the level 
of 1928-29 buying of cotton goods 
was retarded, as buyers postponed 
purchases in anticipation of lower 
levels, but when cotton prices showed 
signs of stability at extremely low 
levels, the stimulating effect of low 
prices asserted itself and distribution 
of goods and the rate of mill activity 
began to run above the general level 
of business operations, although still 
restricted by the continuing slowing 
down of all industry. 


When cotton rices bpegan to ad- 


vance and general business activity 


— 


started to expand early last spring 
cotton mill operations registered a 
phenomenally rapid increase, rising 
from 86 per cent of the 1922-27 level 
in March to 126 in June. The rapid- 
ity with which the cotton manufac- 
turing industry recovered was due to 
the fact that the manufacturers had 
folowed a policy of keeping down 
their stocks of goods by adjusting 
production to demand. 
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Ring for 
High Speed 
Twisting | 


DIAMOND FINISH 
Automatic Ojil-lubricated Ring 


CHEAPER STEAM 


Economical generation of steam can 
be secured only by the correct applica- 
tion of metering, controlling, and regu- 
lating equipment. Bailey engineers will 
gladly help you obtain the most suitable 
selection for your boiler plant. Write 
for literature on any of these widely 
known Bailey products. 

Boiler Meters 
Multi-Pointer Gages 
Combustion Control 
Feed Water Control 
Fluid Meters 
Recorders 


BAILEY METER (0. 


1063 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, O 


To permit 100% speed, a ring must have 100% 
lubrication. The DIAMOND FINISH Automatic 
oil-lubricated ring delivers a lubricant of proper 
viscosity to EVERY point of the circumference. 
Naturally it permits greater speeds than are at- 
tainable in any other way. 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GraHam CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wu. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. Nosre 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. © 
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TEXTILE 


CASTICO Roving Box 


Well Ribbed 
Strength, Smoothness, 
Service. 


Full Description 


Carolina Steel & Iron Company 


Drawer F 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


BULLETIN 


CASTICO Doffing Box 


Typical CASTICO construction al- 
on Request ways embodies 


and rigid construction. 


ASTIC 


CAROLINA 
STEEL & IRON CO. 
GREENSBORO. N.C. 


rounded corners 


CASTICO Platform Truck 
Rugged, Splinterless. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


Seydel- Woolley 


Company 
ATLANTA 
Textile 
| Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


NEW EDITION 


Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 
NOW READY 


Gives capital. number of ma- 
chines. officers, buyers, superin- 
tendents, kind of power used. 
product and telephone number. 
of every Southern. Cotton Mill. 
Also contains sections: “Hints 
for Traveling Men,” and 
Clark's Code Word Index. 
Printed on thin paper, cloth 
bound, pocket size. 

Two Revisions Yearly keeps 
this Directory Accurate and 
Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 
Mills and in the pocket of every 
Salesman who travels this territory. 


Orders Filled Promptly 
Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


CLARKS 
iy DIRECTORY 


SOUTHE RN} 
rex MILLS). 
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